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PROFILE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. ever saw, he \ making people tee ‘ 

‘ able tts sav, half yest Vv, sone ‘ 

FROM A SKETCH BY NEWTON oth wid | ver envied the artis coveted ' so 

s I did a t n | ~~ 11 should | 
[ Noruine relating to the mighty dead, of our own times ¢ specially, . vw America, w ] had never sec 
can be uninteresting to the admurers of their genius, and the lovers ere, a a8 so W r Sco l you can ce 

of their fame Although volumes have been written on Napoleon, s Sur Walt is ' «a mind to be to his 
Byron and Scott, every new detail is caught up with avidity, and we vm ke ox ‘ Le nemnes nm rr’ deed 


feel as if we were under a personal obligation to those who furnish 





hem, and who disinterestedly distribute their treasures to the world 
The sketch of the illustrious Scott, which we present to our readers 


in this number of the Mirror, is engraved from an orginal drawing 








in the possession of Henry Inman, Esq. ; the manner in which . | I could la ‘ “ 
was procured is stated in the following letter, written Oy the gentleman ‘ \ \ sat 
for whom it was made, and by whom i was brought to this cou . a . . ‘ 
— so ‘eile s she ; . " 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRKOR ’ ne 
My peak sirs—I return to vou the proof you were obliging enoug , . ¥ | pro ‘ 
to send me, of the wood-engraving made by Mr. Adams. after the leet ‘ i Sir W ow ‘ ! \ alae 
portrait, (or rather sketch,) of Sir Walter Scott, which | brought sitely ule \ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ t th i} 
home with me from England. You may tell Mr. Adams, from me, 1 his hea col eatures in | dot el ! 
f you please, that he has succeeded perfectly ; and you may also as- express speak 6 0 Lire te biker 
sure your subscribers, with entire confidence, that, in this engraving. ! | ey ore ‘ ‘ ea \ 
‘ ‘ r | ve « “et t ea dea of 





they have the best likeness of the celebrated novelist and poet that } 
. “ 7 thy , ‘ o { = he | ive dom ‘ ! 
has ever been made; at least, the one that gives the best idea of the \ 












































shape of his head and the outline of his features that have ever seen— _ — ral times Old age—a premature old age it may be called vas 
and I beheve that I have seen, eit wr in the originais or in engravings, this tune, advancing rapidly upon him Althou s trame Vas ORTGINAL SAE Hikes. 
nearly all the busts and portraits that have been 1 of him within hereulean, and his aspeet ragged, he was evidently weak; the exer 
the last fifteen or twenty vears It may not be i ng to you tion of coming up the stairs had fatigned h amd whe vate “AN ZRENORTIO, OF A SUMMER IN FPLORENCE, 
and your readers to know the manner in which | otMtamed the sketch himse If, it was with a lar nd heaviness verv much i contrast Ww = 
When | visited England som eight or nine years ago, one of my tus broad shoulders and ample chest His hair was long, t ! il kes Pay 
principal objects was to see as many of her dist wmshed men as I iS white as snow—the t. | was na, ol . ats 
could gai access to, and 1m was principally with reterence to this ob- — period, and not of old age One of hus legs was apparently weak Dundas ‘ ‘ d The sky hes abowe lke a vast 
ect that I olttained my letters of introduction Among them one, on ind somewhat smaller not shorter than the other: ar V8 ‘ st, \ t trom ditherent ules of ita 
which I chiefly relied, was to Gilbert Stuart Newton, Esq. the art sometimes oblived, as m the present mstance, to wear a ‘ t lreadful sun ‘ 1 east. The tower of Fresole—the cor 
st, whom | knew to be on terms of intimacy with Sir Walter Scott, contrivance nm arrangement of iron rods, the struct oft whine vent « nd fortress of S M r—the pucture e old villas 
Thomas Moore and Washington Irving. and by whose kindness and 1 could not distinctly make out—to s ortait. ths con on Ww iM ello \ ‘ ft Delle urd ithe co 
ittention | hoped to obtam an terview with each of those cent! lark swarthy s ) ' ne i | R re ‘ ‘ M a) t 
nen Immediately on my arrival ondon, 1 called “) Mr mist ! e been o ly ft . the 1 so t i] | s teat od ‘ vit det t ‘ ‘ te ¢ ‘ 
Newton. in Great Marlboroug! street, and let v lette mad card, large ind) promunent hus eves of a lwht erav ye us, blue startled wit tiv ‘ the oe ’ ‘ 
which procured me a visit from him in the course of the ext dav at ms evebrows long and ver ear and ead remark vy lar een to azure ‘ ‘ ved \ | 
mv hotel ] could expat atc ere, were [not afraid of trespassing The most ren irkable rm ritv of his tace is Vou perceive the ne honger oan rire the KVis Ke hivery 
on your columns, upon the gratification I derived from the society of engraving, was the ordinate ength of the pper p, betwee the tensely te t mi s it Peny, with \ ! ( 
Mr. Newton, who was pleased, almost at once, to admut me to an in- mouth id nose: of s head, its extreme depth from simerput to o walls, « es and t et ! © towe ts Vor tole’ chanrne 
tumacy which continued, ever on the . during my residence ciput, which | should think was more than nine inches and a half I ud all the to sand ‘ t, tran ? I ' walle « 
Ot SIX months in the British it tropol _§ and was renewed with great am wrone, howeve n saying that this was the mos/ remarkable yx } . nake tt a provert ture os ! it ’ ‘ 
dehght, on my part, on his $s bsequer t visit to this country ] was ‘ iritvy of tus head; striking as it was, perhaps the eve would iv if 1 i N i rat row ’ . ' vusand 
the regular habit of seeing him two or three times a week til more certainly and quickly caught by the hemwht of the er ! “ wrest hres, 1 ea ‘ ! cat 
nv dé parture for the contin passed many verv agreeable eve os tmmens pale of forehead towerme above the eves and rising to a fire-wor is t t \ ‘ nshine of ft tial ‘ cart 
at his bachelor establishment, and had the satisfaction of se« ng my comeal elevation which | have ever seen eq alled. erthe n bust o { " tk ‘ ‘ ‘ « stuce 
republican physiognomy tnmortalize w hus pencil icabmet pie- living head The predommant expression of hus face was shrewd 
ture, which, durmeg that tame. hic painted for ¢ duke of Bedford meeting him m the street, with his hat on, you would have In these fers ( ¢ heat EXCESSIVE st beyond ef 
But this is nothing to the purpose struck, certainly, by his physiognomy, but the impression Phe earth de t see | nor bea tor the tt 
A few weeks after my wntroduction to hum. when the extreme vould make on you would be only that of strong good sense, wit that « tothe w on t le ep on the rock 
fnendhness of his ma had imboldened me to ask favours, I sug- out a particle of ideality; vou would say to yourself there goes a l swe ‘ dol oft the poet's prams ul the painter's. 
gested to him one day my very gt eto see Sir Walter, and = sturdy, straiwht-forward thinker, who knows what he is about, as well nitatio whose tn ‘ oner's cell 1] ‘Ww 
my dependance on him for its gratification; adding, that I should iS MOst people 1 sort of man whom a lawver would find it hard t ims r ' ' edy the ¢ emi ot hope 
visit Seotland, of at all, solely for that purpose, as | wished to devote puzzle, if he were on ayorv.”” But with the hat off, it was a dith an s © OF in ty and wealt we eas 
as much time as possible to France and Germany “Tam glad to ent man that stood before you; vou could not look upon that mass from the friend o ecome a tremendous toe hey t 
- 1 ’ e ’ 4 ‘ ’ « | le i ‘ i ty 
hear it, was tus re ply a s worth gong five hundred miles to of adnurably-proportioned he ad so ecnormonsiv developed in its rot aie wus —_ , . 
see; but your olyect can be obtained without making the journey; terior portions-—without being convinced that the intellect working ( 
Sir Walter ts now in London id | expect him to ¢ ill on me im the within it was a migatyv one When he began to talk, which he did 
course of a day or two. Ile always comes to see what | am doing.” na rather low tone, and with ramd utterance, his face, usually he Thien Hurope ‘ eral tne eit Phe 
It was then arranged that I should see Mr. Newton wain, the next became more animated, and an expression of grave humour no ! “ ¢ ' wer y cave te arrow 
morning, when he would either give me a letter of introduction, or which seemed to be mingled largely with emovment of itself—lurked — Stree * ‘ ‘ at carnages can ¢ , — 
ippoint a time to wait upon Sir Walter with : I was then sit around the corners of his mouth. and sometime hongh not fre er erta " s orp oe BWeds aT WUEie 
ting for the picture already spoken of, and the sittings were gene- quently, sparkled for a in his eves lean easily mmagine of , i cs ‘ shade at all ho hen everythin 
rally of two hours each Ihe time had nearly clapsed, 1 | was that earlher mm life, befor ) ur vield to coss t 1 ! . vards - ae ans { a, ui 
about preparing to take my leave, when a carnage drew up at the cation, he must have be« le ner excuse t ' ‘ ’ s Css rl thie ninense 
door—a double knock reverberated through the house—and in the word—we have none m English that us exactly svnonvmous d thedrais, tre sii enee In scone ur Way 
course of another mimute, | heard a strange clattering sound upon most amusing compan But when I saw i « was dull, a ‘ ale ts far over 
ive stairs, that gave me the idea of a person coming up with a cane scemimgly dispirited Perhaps he already teltt proaches of dis ’ 0 ‘ . ' . overed 
n each hand, planting them with considerable force at each step as ise—indeed, | feel econtdent that s was the fact leing nit ! , weuga 
he ascended. * There 1s Sir Walter, now.” exclaimed Newton. and n expression that dropped trom ue I the t ware ops ‘ t . . crowd toge 
I began to fee! a little as though my head was too tg and heavy fo But 1 am extend: uo this narrative to 1 reaso ‘ I . itis ' ' 1 a rippiiag 
my body The door opened, and a tall, robust, large-framed man, could relate all the conversation that passed—y may be sure | from the be a forehead sked 
plainly, but neatly, dressed in black, entered the room. I was m- would not forget a word ke said—but fa to the system of There sone parts of scale , venture, Cx 
troduced to Sir Walter Scott You may s ippose that I examined publishing conversations, held under the honourable pledge eptt e who, from long exposur d natural hardihoo 1, posne ssed 
him as closely as good-breeding would permit, and listened with all | of gentlemanly intercourse, that they noted down, and = the incombustible principic of asbestos or a tlamander Phese ex 
my ears to his conversation, taking good care to hold my ton . put into a book, or magazine, or newspaper. It y be pleasing  posures of the town, where the broad and intense orb all day pours t 
eacept when he addressed himself direct!v to me, which he did seve-  enongh to some, but Walter Scott did not talk to have his words — pitiless floods of heat and light perpendicularly, are ternble and dan- 
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gerous—the heavy, flat pavements—the mighty, thick stone-walls 
here, become heated—the breeze blows like the air from the door of 
a furnace—the bridges seem ready to crack and burst asunder—the 
almost naked channel of the Arno, glares with its white reflections 
till the eyes ache to look at it, and the brook of water that runs through 
its centre, appears boiling like a hot lake. In the lower part of the 
city it is broadened by artificial means, and stands apparently stag- 
nant—its surface cast into the glassy stillness of a murror, and 
the sand and white stones, or the black mud, which vary its shallow 
bottom, visible to the gaze of such as dare venture out to look. The 
trees, oranges, and chance verdure which often hang from the walls, 
or appear through the garden arehes of the great, hang drooping, 
dusty and dying; and the bunches of flowers, by the daily retail 
: ected about, mere cinders 





of which many obtain a livelihood, le neg 
that turn to dust beneath the tread. The floors and windows of the 
buildings in these situations are closed with blinds or canvass, and 
before the post-office, a broad, green awning hangs from the high 
window-top to the very ground. Even in the most shadowy streets 
the air is now frightfully raretied—the languid population shrink back 
into ther dark abodes—gasp for breath, and pant for the hour of 
sunset 

At length jus expanding disk descends toward the mountains ; a 
soft transparency—a pearly lustre overspreads the heavens—a few 
orange and emerald tinges play about the heated horizon, and a stream 
of golden radianee glows along the Lung ‘Arno, brightening the rug- 
re dl stone structure s, touching the tops of the domes and towers, 
painting the river with unnatural beauty, gleaming through the arches 
of the bridges which hang inverted in its bosom, and casting over the 
scene a gentle, gorgeous and picture light, like the ilumimations ot 
Claud 


their dens 


Now the dripping and exhausted captives crowd forth from 

Doors are thrown open, curtains are drawn aside. The 
taces, which have been watching from the grated windows of the 
lower story, appear in the street; groups cover the open walks where 
Men, women, and children till the cafes, and 
Now, too, the 


the width permits 
carriages throng the doors for lemonade and ices 
equipages of the nobles commence to roll toward the Cascme, and 
crowds of pedestrians steal forth to breath the grateful coolness of 
evenma—grateful, but dangerous ; and sometimes at midnight, the 
narrow Piatta del Duome is crowded with panting groups, peasant 
and noble, gasping tor air. "This is Florence in the summer 


ad no ram fora month. Vegetation ts consummg be- 


neath the tornd glare. Some talk of an approaching earth juake. Some 
issert t i shock has already been felt. Others predict a famine 
In one the principal squares stands a column dedicated to San 


' | 
Zenobio, When the bones of that saint were on ther way to inter- 


accidentally brought m contact with a dead tree 


tii, ev wel 


stood on this Spot No sooner had the sacred relicks touched 


tac saples strunk, than lo! a muraele ; the withered branches sprouted 
with tender leaves, and the tree long after flourtshed m the face of 


When at length 


iwhed the close of its career, this monument was erected to per- 





tie whole town, a memorable evidence of the fact 


it ww now carefully guarded, 


t been recently repaired by lus imperil and reval highness, 


memory of the event, 


ti sent grand duke 


The head of the saint is preserved im the 
atjonung Doomo, as an instrument even to the present day by which 


the bishop can procure the direct imterposition of heaven, for the ac- 


cormplshment of hts wishes. The long drought moved the holy father 


ove day to call, in the name of this preeious reliek, tor relief. Tt was 


accord.nuly exposed in form ina silver case, and the divine media- 


{ 


m con The next dev the overburdened clouds poured forth 





plenteous tributes upon the thirsty earth » people yomed in the 
chorus whieh khaled the new miracle, and the grand duke proceeded 
state to the cathedral, to ofler up thanks for the prompt ind tlatter- 


r punetuality with which his wishes had been attended to 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


THE STUDENT. 
Tue Messrs. Harper have just issued from their prolinck press the 
collected essays and occasional pieces of Mr. Bulwer, the author of 
Pelham, arranged by that gentleman under the title of * The Student,” 
some of wiuch have appeared before, but the majority of which are orign- 
nal. Tt is well known that, in addition to his indefatigable labours as 
1 novelist, the literature of England has been greatly enriched by this 
accomplished author, m its lighter and less ambitious flights, but 
which are just as touching, and evince as accurate and exquisite a 
perception of all the latent springs and emotions of the human heart, 


as “* Pelham” and his brethren. We consider:these two little vo- 





i@8 as precious morceaus, inferiour to nothing that he has written, 
and showing the mighty masterv he can exercise at will over the 
sons and daughters of delicacy and feeling. We cannet refrain from 
laying before our readers one of the short chapters with which these 


volumes are enriched, and we think that those who read it will wish 


THE ORDEAL OF LOVE 


Adolphe and Celeste were lovers—the course of true love never did 


run smooth—and it was interrupted in theirs by cruel parents, who 
had different views for their children. Adolphe, in despair, takes 
poison, but the vention of stomach-pumps prevented his de sperate 
purpose, and he recovers. Celeste had the deadly potion in her hand, 


t ps when her mother discovers 


and was in the act of raring it to her] 
her. The story thas proceeds 
Whatever the exaggerations of our lovers, they loved really, fer- 
veutly, disinterestedly, and with all ther hearts. Not one in ten 
thousand loves is so strong 
Adolphe did not die—t 
vered 


or promises to be so lasting 


antidotes were given in time—he reco- 








Ihe dUlness of Celeste was move dangerous ; she suffered, 


poor child, a delirious fever, and was several weeks before her life 


and reason were restored 

No parents could stand all this; ordinary caprices it is very well 
to resist, but when young people take to poison and delirious fevers 
Besides, such events derange one’s establishment, 
One is always glad to come to terms 
The old people then 


As the bridegroom and 


—/ faut ceder 
and interrupt one’s comforts 
when one begims to be annoyed one’s self 
made it up, and the young people married 
Celeste were convinced that the sole object of life was each other's 
company, they hastened at once to the sweet solitudes of the coun- 
trv. They had a charming villa and beautiful gardens ; they were 
both accomplished, clever, amiable, young, and in love. How was 
it possible they should be susceptible to ennur ’ =~'They could never 
bear to lose sight of each other 

* Ah, Adolphe—traitor—where hast thou been?” 

* Merely shooting m the woods, my angel.” 

“What, and without me! Fy! promise this s 
again.” 

* Ah, dearest! too gladly | promise 

Another time— 

* What, Celeste! three hours have I been seeking for you! 
Where have you hid yourself’ 

* Don't look so angry, my Adolphe, I was only directing the gar- 
dener to build a little arbour for you to read in. I meant it as a 
surprise.” 

* My own Celeste! but three hours—it is an eternity without 
Promise not to leave me agam, without telling me where to 


ial! not happe n 





you! 
find you.” 

My own dearest, dearest Adolphe ! 
company ever be as dear to you.” 

This mode of life is very charming with many for a few days 
Adolphe and Celeste loved each other so entirely, that it lasted se- 
veral months. What at first was passion had grown habit, and each 
blamed the other for want of atlection, if he or she ever indulged in 
the novelty of different pursuits 

As they had nothing to do but to look at those faces they had 
thought so handsome, so it was now and then difficult not to yawn ; 
and of late there had been little speeches like the following 

* Adolphe, my love, you never talk to me—put down that odious 


how I love you—may my 


book you are always reading.” 

* Celeste, my angel, you don’t hear me. IT am telling you about 
my travels, and you gape m my face 

* My dear Adolphe, | am so exceedingly sleepy.” 

One morning, as Adolphe woke and turned m his bed, his eyes 
rested on his wife, who was still aslee p—"* Bless me,” thought he, 


* T never saw this before—let me look again—yes, certainly, sl! 
=A 


e 
has—a wart on her chin 

Adolphe rose and dressed himseit— Adolphe was greve and medita- 
tive. They met at breakfast—the bride and bridegroom. Celeste 
was tn high spirits ; Adolphe was sombre and dejected 

+ Let us ride to-day.” said Celeste 

* My dear, | have a headache.” 

* Poor child! well, then, let us read the new poem.” 

«My dear, you talk so loud.” 

“1! and Celeste gazing reproachfully on Adolphe, perceived for 
the first time something in his eves that surprised her. She looked 
said she to herself, * Adolphe certainly 


again—* Good heavens ' 


squints.”” 

It is impossible to say what an effect this fatal discovery had upon 
Adolphe. He He had nothing else to 
complain of—but then warts on the chin are certainly not becoming 
Celeste’s beauty had improved greatly since her marriage. Everybody 
Adolphe saw nothing but the wart on 


thought of it incessantly 


else saw the improvement 

Her complexion was more brillant, her form more pertect, 
k more mayestick ; but what is all this, when one has a wart 
on the chin! ‘The wart seemed to grow bigger and bigger every 
day—to Adolphe’s eye it threatened speedily to absorb the whole of 
the face Nay, he expected in due time to see his beautiful Celeste 
all wart! 


her clin 
her wa 





He sinothered his pain as well as he could, because he was 
naturally well-bred and delicate ; and no woman likes to be told of 
the few little blemishes she is blind to herself. He smothered his 
pam, but he began to think it would be just as well to have separate 
apartinents 

Meanwhile, strange to say, Adolphe’s squint grew daily more de- 
cided and pronounced. * He certamly did not squint before we mar- 
ned,” thought Celeste; *1t is verv unpleasant—it makes one so fid- 
rety to be stared at by a person who sees two ways—and Adolphe 
has unfortunately a habit of staring. | think [might venture to hint, 
deheately and kindly-——the habit can't yet be incurable.” 

As wives are always the first in the emulation of conjugal fault- 
finding, Celeste resolved to hazard the hint—on the first favourable 
Opportunity 


We ll, 


Adol w, one Thorning 


my Celeste, IT have brought mv dog to see vou,” said 


Ah! down, down’ Prav turn hun out; see the mark of his 








paws lx t bear does, Adolph 
* Poor thing! said Adolphe, 


* Was that to me, or tothe dog!” 


caressing his msulted favourite 


aske d (x leste 
“Oh! to him, to be sure.” 
“IT beg vour pardon, my dear, but I thought vou looked at me. In- 


deed, Adolphe, if the truth may be said, vou have lately contracted a 
getting quite a cast In vour eve i 


said Adolphe pt 


bad habit—vou are 





Madam! vligiously offended, and hurrving to 


“Don't be angry, my love I would not have mentioned it if it 
did not wet worse every day ; It is vet to be cured, I am sure >; just 
put a water on the top of your nose, and you will soon see straight.” 
A water on th 


of your chin, Celeste 


top OF my nose Much better put ane at the tip 





My chm ened Celeste, running in her turn to the glass 

‘Whar do you mean, si 

‘Only that vou have a very large wart there, which ut would be 
more agreeable to conce p 

Sor ge 

“Madam! 

* \ wart on mv chin, monster '” 

*A cast m my eve, tool! 

«Yes! How mild | ever love a man squ ed'” 

* Or Ta woman with a wart on her chin!" 

> hall not condescend to notice your insults No wonder 





I pity your infirmity 
* Madain, [ despise your msinuations ; 


—vou can't see 


but since vou deny the evi- 





dence of vour own glass, sutler me to send tora plvsiclan, and if he 
can cure your ceformity, so much the better tor vou.” 


“Yes, send for a ph sician: he wil say whether vou squint or 


not. Poor Adolphe! I am not angry; no, I pity so melancholy a 
defect.” ; 

Celeste burst into tears. Adolphe, in a rage, seized his hat, 
mounted his horse, and went himself for the doctor 

The doctor was a philosopher as well as a physician. He took 
his pony and ambled back with Adolphe. By the way, he extracted 
from Adolphe his whole history, for men in a passion are easily made 
garrulous. ‘The pertidious woman,” said Adolphe ; * would you 
beheve it '—we braved every thing for each other—never were two 
persons so much in love—nay, we atte mpted suicide rather than en- 
dure a longer separation. I renounced the most brilliant marnages 
for her sake—too happy that she was mine without a dowry—and 


now she declares I squint. And, oh, she has such a wart on her 


chin 

The doctor could not very well see whether Adolphe squinted, 
for he had his hat over his eyes; besides, he prudently thought it 
best to attend to one malady at a time 

* As to the wart, sir,” said he, “it is not difficult to cure.” 

* But if my wife won't confess that she has it, she will never con- 
I would not mind if she would but own it. Oh 


ts 


sent to be cured 
the vanitv of women 

* It must have been after some absence that this little defect was 
perceived by you—" 

* After absence—we have not been a day separated since we 
marred.” 

* O-ho,” thought the doctor, sinking into a revery—I have said 
he was a philosopher—but it did not require much philosophy to 
know that persons who would have died for each other a few months 
ago, were not alienated only by a wart or a cast in the eye 

They arrived at Adolphe’s villa—they entered the saloon. Celeste 
no longer wept ; she had put on her most becoming cap, and had 
the air of an insulted but uncomplaining wife ! 

* Confess to the wart, Celeste, and U'll forgive all,” said Adolphe 

I shall not 


admire vou less (though others may) uf you will not be so vain as to 


‘Nay, why so obstmate as to the cast of the eve 
disown it.” 
* Enough, madam ; doctor, regard that lady—is not the wart mon- 
strous—can it be cured?” 


* Nay,” 


band's squint 


cried Celeste, sobbing, “look rather at my poor hus- 
His eves were so tine before we married.” 
The doctor put on his spectacles ; he regarded first one and then 
the other 
* Sir,” said he, deliberately, * this lady has certainly a pimple on 
the left of her chin considerably smaller than a pin’s head. And, 
madam, the pupil of your husband's right eve is, like that of nine 
persons m ten, the hundredth part of an imch nearer his nose 
This is the case, 
But I do not wonder that vou, 
and you, madam, the eve so dis- 


than the pupil of the left as it appears to me, 
seemg you beth for the first time 
sir, think the pimple so enormous ; 
torted, since you see each other every day 

The pair were struck by a secret and simultaneous conviction ; 
when an express arrived breathless to summon Adolphe to his 
father, who was taken suddenly ill. At the end of three 
Adolphe returned 
leste found her husband's eves as beautiful as ever 

Taught by experience, they learned then, that warts rapidly grow 


months 


Celeste’s wart had entirely vanished, and Ce- 


upon chins, and squints readily settle upon eyes, that are too con- 
stantly seen And that it is easy for two persons to die joyfully to- 
gether when lovers, but prodigiously difficult without economuzing 
the presence, to live comfortably together when married 


MR. FAY'S NOVEL—NORMAN LESLIE. 
We this week present our readers with two detached passages 
from Mr. Fay’s forthcoming novel—the first as a specimen of his 
powers of descriptive pathos, and his facility of touching the feelings, 


and the other as an example of his style of narrative. In an ap- 


proaching number we will sav something farther of the plot of the 
novel, and the manner in which he has handled it 





THE PAINTER’S ROOMS—HIS FATE 
Turning from the countess, again batied by her perfect compo- 
sure and distant civility, Norman pushed his horse toward the gate 
that led to Bellesguardo 
The painter shall unfold this mystery,” he thought, as he has- 
tened along the streets. ‘ He must know something of the child 
whose face he has transeribed. From him I may gain a clew to lead 
me out of the maze in which [ am so singulariy bewildered. Fool 
I should before have fathomed the depth of lis know- 
ledge on this subject. T will deal cunningly with him. — I will steal 
the secret from his unwary lips, for secret there is. If this woman 
I will have the heart out 


that | was ! 


he the mother, the pamter must know it 
of him, ere I be again thrown back mto doubt.’ 

Ile reached the door. It led into a wretched hovel. The com- 
mon streets were not more filthy than the rough steps that conduct- 
ed to his neglected apartment. He pulled the little dirty cord at 
the opening gate which communicated with the * pane,” where 
dwelt the object of his search It was some time before the gate 
opened, appare ntly of itself A pretty Camervera leaned down trom 
the thurd story, and, in a soft voice, asked who desired entrance 

On inquiring for Signore Ducci, he was informed that he was 
dangerously ill, and not expected to survive ti!l morning 

“Can [see him '” 

* Seareely, signore.” 

“It is a matter upon which my life may depend,” rejomed 
Norman 

Then walk in, signore. But stay, the holy man is there now,” 
added the dark-eved and modest young girl; ** come with me inte 
It is the next to the poor Signore Duce, and 


the adjoming room 


, 
when he is alone I will call vou 

She bent her head gracefully as she left him in the scantily frr- 
nished painting-room of the dyimg artist He cast his eves around 
It bore evident marks of penury About even an inferiour painter 
rests a halo, however feeble, of genius and ambition. His 
even if it have not reached them, has nevertheless grasped at 


his hfe has been one of floating 


there 





Thina, 
the more radiant shapes of nature 
dreams and brilliant shadows, a continual pursuit after the striking 
and the beautiful; he mhabits a region half ideal, teeming with love- 


When he 


withdraws his eves from his own imaginations, mmagimations not 


ly groups, and steeped in gay and tender colourng 


only more gorgeous than reality, but even beyond his power to pour 
upon the visible canvass, how much he must behold to blot out 


trom the picture of common life ' how much he must fee! to palsv his 





arm, chill his hope, and teach him to fear that he struggles in vain 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 





* Poor fellow!” said Norman, as he gazed around upon half- 
sketched fragments; a Venus dripping from the flood, a helmed 
head, a startled steed, the edge of a princely palace 
Shadows, indeed ! 


* poor fellow ! 
What other men possess in substantial forms, he 
owns only in pictorial resemblances ; and now, his pencil idle, his 
palette broken, his fervid hues mouldering in the dust; from the 
bright worid of glowing light, he goes down to the shroud, the coffin, 
and the worm. Rest, chilled and tired heart! your 
Peace at last will still its throbs. I rejoice,” ntinued, 
as he descried in the room several objects provided by his own be- 
nevolent care—* ] 


rest from la- 


bours 





rejoice that, ere nt close im darkness and death, 


my hand has shed on its gloom and sorrow even one little beam of 
pleasure 
It came from the chamber of 


It startled him with its 


\ groan inte rrupte d his re fle ctions 
death In reply, another voice met his ear 
familar sound. The room which he then occupied was darkened 
Before the curtain. He approached 
Agam he heard the vo1ee—cool, wily and hypoeritical. ‘I 
He cautiously set the door ajar, and g 


curtain; a 


door hung a heavy, green 





e temp- 
led 


} 
himselt 


i 








ation was irresistible 


between the aperture and the station whence, 


lav Phere 
three persons The first, the wretched sufferer himself, 
the last A light from = the 
which the sun had left an mmmense wall of emerald and gold, { 


unseen, he could view the room in which the patient 


were init 


apparently im of malady west, 


stave 





upon hus pale, dying face The second was the girl who had admut- 
ted him by the bed, in 
the glossy black hair parte d over his quiet, artful features, and a sub 


dued look of holiness, he recognises 


In the third, seated his sable with 


gown, 





the priest 


The painter, with an expression of long-suffering and exhaustion, 
Was just replying to a question, with half-spent breath 
+ No,” , 

* But he 


. and kind as a brother.” 


bee 


he said, * never a word on that sulject 





seemed rich '” 


* Yes, and noble ; the bearing of a princes 
~ How olten has he been here sine¢ . 

© (mee, according to his promise 

* And he gave you money without an equivalent " 


“ Ves.” 


And von know not his name 
es No *9 

* You swear, as a dying man, you have never breathed a word 
| swear. 

* And that you never will?” 

= | swear.’ 

The 


he withdrew, the 


As 


girl followed him to 


priest rose to go, promising to return im the morning 
voung and evidently simless 
took his hand, knelt, and kissed it 

* Your blessing, my father,” she said devoutly 
* Bless you ' 
the 
and pious hand 


When Father 


call of the girl 


tie door, 


bless vou, my cluld!” 


Again fair enthustast kissed, ere she surrendered, the white 


Ambrose had withdrawn, Norman entered at the 


The painter, exhausted with the previous colloquy, had sunk back 
forehead There, 


le id 


into a doze Norman gazed on his broad what 


perhaps, slept his secret, at least, the faint clew that might to 


it Phose lips, so cold, so stl, could, pe radventure, with a breath 
direct hun to the path. Hours he lingered, resolving, when the ob- 
ject of hus solicitude 


however remote, 


should awake, to attempt the discovery, which, 
he could not he Ip Vague ly SUpPpositiy ih sore Way 
or other linked with his own mysterious fate 

Lat the night, the 


stretched forth lus hands 


in pale imvalid Opn ned his eves w ldly, and 


“My mother—my mother!” he said, “my gone years—my dis 
the hul 





—tell her—I died—with her name 





tant home among —On 
my lips—te ll her—tell her—.”* 

Vain—vam. ‘To that green home no more his foot shall stray 
Chat voiwe the mother never again shall hear. Already the spirit, free 
trom its world of anguish, was deep amid the secrets of another world 

THE GERMAN STUDENT'S STORY 

*T have myself.” said Kreutzner, “ witnessed many duels; but 

» are not so blood-thirsty, generally speaking, as vou moral Ameri- 
cans. We usually settled these matters with a sword, a better 


method, by-the-way, and more worthy of a soldier than vour cold, 











murderous pistol-firmg. Any poltron may pull a trigger, but it re 
quires the firm hand and steady eve of a man to mat we the stecl 
However, as | was saying, when | was at Jena they called each other 
out as merrily as beaux and belles to a dance It was but the tread- 
ing on a toe—the brushing of an elbow; nav. an accidental look 
that fell on them when they wished not observation, and the next 
day, or, by St. Andrew, the next hour, there was the clash of steel, 
and the stamping of feet on the greensward ; and the kindling and 
flashing of tierv eyves—and plunge and parry, and cut and thrust, ull 





ene or both lav stretched 

cash open in the ¢ eck 

ood bubbling and gush 

Th were more t one 

when they found among t 

ay whose characte ev ore nacqua ed. or whose co ure 
v doutted, would pass it nt out of mere sport, trust = 

Salrl, charge the otlenes | him, ce ind a ipolouy too hur t 
wa nare, and cd'smiss hun trom the adventure Only with an oncened 
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aviwht throug is body 














Was among Us one fellow named Mentz, who assumed, 
anc wore with pnp the ¢ racter of head bully Hle was tore 
st im all the devilry His pistol was death, and broadsword 
cut | the seissors of tate It was curious to see the fellow t 
owe, two , and good-hy to lus ar gontst li s tnends Was 
ured for to kn s enemy was to he ma bloody grave. At 
gth. grown fearless of being called to account, he took prde im 


and 





strance even women hs appearance was fort 

reat buriy qiant, with shaggv black hair. huge whiskers, 
nustachies, t whes le twirled under his nose \ 
i v he had too md amonet we women—t! i »us— 














érever those mustaches showed thomselves everv opponent aban 
ed the ground It was, at last, really dange rous to have a swect- 
fart; for out of pure bravado Mentz would » forward, make 
ve tothe ladv, frighten her swain, and either terrify or fascinate 
erselt Sno the doomed lover offer resistance. he had no more 
Go Dut ¢ a surgeon: and happy enough he considered | selt 


He had killed 


seventeen, 


i¢ escaned with the loss of his teeth or an eve 


men who never wed hin—wounded 





twenty duels. He once challenged a whole club, who had black- 


balled him anonymously ; and was pacified only by bemg re-admutted, 


though all the members immediately resigned, and the club was 
broken up 
* At last there came a youth into the university—slender, quiet 





and bovish-looking, with a handsome face, though somewhat pak 


His demeanour, though generally shy, was noble and self-possessed 
He 
down as a cowardly creature, 
| 





had been but a short time among us, however, before he was s« 


and prime game for the * devils broke 








loose,” as the gang of Mentz termed themselves The cov vo 
shunned all the mots and revels of the university—insulte ror 
and if hus mantle brushed agamst that of another, apologized s n 
mediately, so gracefully, and so gently, that the devil himself « d 
not have fixed a quarrel upon him. It soon appeared, too, that 
Gertrude, the lovely da twhter of the Baron de S ‘ the toast of 
all the country—upon whom the most of us had gazed as on some 
thing quite above us—1t soon appeared that the girl loved this 


Now Mentz had singled Gertrude out tor hon 


Arnold, tor thus was the 


youthtul stranger 
sell, and avowed his preference pubhiekly 


new student called, was rarely, if ever, tempted to our 


once e came unexpectedly on a casual mvitatiot To the re 


surprise and interest of the company Meutz himself was there 
’ ! ] 


seated himself unabashed at the table, though an untndden guest 
l « strongest curlositv at once arose to witness the result for 


Mentz had sworn that he would compel Armold, on their first meet 





















ing, to beg pardon on his knees for the audacity of having address 
his mistress It had not appeared that Arnold knew anv t gv of 
Mentz’s « haracter, tor he sat cheerfully and gayly at the board, w 
so much the manners ot a i-hern gentleman, that every one 
mitted at once his goodness, his grace, and his beauty ; and regret 
ted the abyss on the brink of winch he unconsciously stood 

‘What, ho!” at length shouted Mentz, as the evenmg had 
little advanced, and the wine began to mount: ‘a toast’ Come 
drink uw all; and he who refuses ts a poltron and a coware | iti 
thus goblet—fill to the brin—to the health and happiness (; 
trude de Saale—the fairest of the tau Who savs he knows a fatre 
is a black har, and I will write the word on lus forehead w “ 
hot brand.’ 

* Everv goblet was ¢ mptied but one, which stood untast 
touched. On perceiving this, the ruffian leaning forward, tines s 
eves on the cup, struck his brawny hand down fiercely on the tall 
which returned a thundermg clash and rattle, and then repea ‘ 
voice husky with rage 

** There is a cup full: by St. Anthony I will make ‘ ‘ 
swallow its measure of molten lead, if 1 vain thus one . 
longer 

** Drink it, Arnold—drink keep t nd out of usecles 
broils,” whispered a student near him, rather advanes ‘ 

** Drink, frend '’ muttered another, drvly, * or he w «slow 
in domyg his threat, I promise thee 

‘Empty the cup, man!” ered a third neve \ 
pale, or thy voung head will le lower than thy feet ere to-merrow's 
sunset.” 

**Ttis Mentz the duellist.’ said a fourth ‘Dost thou not k 4 % 
wondrous skill He will kill thee as if thou wert a dee 
pose him in his wine. He is more merciless than a wild boar Drink 
man, drink ' 

* Durmg this mteresting scene, the vouth had ren ed motion 
cool, and silent A slight pallour, but evidently more ot ‘ 
than fear, came over fis indsome features; and his eves ted 
with emotion, resting full and upon Mentz 

** By the mass, gentlemen’ he said at length, *] am ast ‘ 
here, and ynerant of the manners prevalent ino universities 
vonder person be sane, and this no poke 

** Joke!’ thundered Mentz, foaming at the ly 

**T must tell vou that | come trom a part of the country where 


} 
t or such insults 


we neither give nor take such jokes, 


* said Mentz, partly hushed 
that thou hit 


** Hast thou taken leave ot thy fnends 


by astonishment ; and art thou tired of lite est ( . 





blindly to a bloody pillow! Boy! drink, as 1 have told thee, to Ge 
trude, fairest of the fair! And hus huge round eves opened, like 
those of a bull, upon a daring vietim 

++ That Gertrude de Saale is fair and lovely.” cred the vouth, 
sing, ‘may not be demed by me But—1 demand by what is 
chance I find her name thus 1 iwht common at a board of rioters 


polluted bw the lips of a dronkard and a ruffian ' 


++ By the bones of my tather, said Mentz, im a tone of deep and 
dire anger, which had ere then appalled many a stout heart—* by the 
bones of my father. vour doom is sealed ' Be your blood on ve ow 
head But.” said he, obse rving that the youth, mstead of cows uw, 
bore humself more loftily, *what folly ms this’ Drink, lad, drink ' 
and | hurt thee not! TL love thy gallant bearing, and my game is not 
Stic 1 as Thou ? 

* He added this with a wavermg of manner which had never be 





been witnessed in him, for never before had le been opposed so 


fore 


calmly and so tiereely ; and, for a moment, he quailed trormeathy the 


fierv glances darted at hun from one whom he supposed meeker than 





the dove But, ashamed of lus transient fear, he added 

‘Come tome, poor child ' Brine with thee thy goblet—bend at my 
foot—quatf it as | have said, and—out of pitv—l thy voung 
head 


What was the astonishment of the company on beholding Arnold, 
maliv awed by 
i 


as if effect + moment's reflection, and the ferocious en 


uty of so celebrated and deadly a toe, actually do as he was com- 
tnanded lie rose, took the cup, slowly approac hed the seat of his 
isulter—knelt and raised the rum to his lps. Murmurs of * shame, 
shame, poltron, coward | came hot and thick from the group of spec- 
tators who had arsen im the excitement of them cunosity, and stood 





vling forward, w every eve fixed upon the object of thei 





\ grim smile of savage trumph distorted the features of 


ho shouted, with a hoarse and drunken laugh— 











ik deep—dow! th it—to the dregs 
d, however, only raised the rum to his lips, and waited a 
more s silence, w in expression so scorntal and composed that 
‘ sses and eXclannations were avain quelled when everv sound 
ceased to a dead silences 
++ Neve e sand, wall retese to drink to the cory of a name 
I once loved and honoured—Gertrude, fairest of the far! But. he 
‘ od, sud vy ris rand drawing up hes tiewre, with a dir that 
silenced ever rea out ‘ ragoing, : 
| scorn—I s tw ] defy thee! am + be punished tiv tase 
t msolence and t ied presumption 








oke he dashed the conte le ’ fuil into 

the ‘ ! en, with all hurled the massy 
. T) tenet 1 ny ‘ ‘ 

gol Same mara she g eled end s agree " 


few paces back , and, amid the shimng liquor on his drenched 


nof blood was observed to trickle dow 





and dripping features, a stres 























us forehead 
before Ww us popular feeling! re suddenty and violent, re 
e¢ object of their vilest execrations flashed upc them witl 
¢ brightness of a supenour bemg A loud and rrrepres 
of applause broke from every lyp, till the broad and heay 
ratters above their heads, and the verv foundations of the floor, shor 
and trembles Lut the peal ot Vv am probation s coased te 
altho Ss ines ng drama had so nobly commen t Was unes 
ta Ow | t tert ate Betore the tyrant recoverce 
st inned atu bow dered tranec« mio w ty the tole ‘ ‘ eal 4 
. ne, ori usti s ‘ smal clrutike oss, Dad A seh 
voices, after the obstrepe s s for silence usua sucho sie 
LU TeSs SOK © vo \“ st ut co a erect, W tk ‘ ' 
waiting c¢ course Ob events 
Brave Arnok N « Arm A calla 7 | 
Ol a true gentier = VE . 
But, canst thou t ‘ ‘ 
| im oniv as sti i " tis wi fess i Ave 
devoted mveelt to the pan sword 
But thou canst use mt a litth . t”” aske« vt lee 
* But indifferently swered the v 
And how art t “ ' > cdomnamied at 
My hand ts unpractised. rephed Arnok ve no sk 
Sipeate ’ ial if 
| e heaven “ rash boy, W s tonite a " s lat 
extremity 
* Hatred of oppressio replied the vout formes ! 
1 Wiliineness to die rathe i suite to sult 
Lie then thou shalt am that ere to-morrow s stall s« 
wundered Mentz, start | ia ensy, and with a hoarse and 
one voice that biaale “ eurts of the wearers s ue fatt 
\N i ¢ or adet l« iit « thee t ala tilrat 
And | aceept the challenge 
It os thee to nam ‘ we dl we ut tt 
ves e, le ot be loner ‘ | sha vor 
sit i tenes 
| love thee not ise ephed Arnold wit thou shall net 
dw s ‘ vis wale iw 1 ‘ hoe, theretore tk il 
by heave \ ‘ ad Me " ‘ lmore s prisent the 
irt te tos ret tlhe | owered von \ 
Ib t? swered Ar | be likely 
» rn eve ' ons thie ( wh 
| mean sha eile . ‘ wour tee ypanny 
Vo mitt saul Ment ‘ nght mv hand 
ate ay uw A ‘ wer hal 1 “ dis tat ‘ i ven 
1 hoes wou re st ‘ thet ‘ iudeu! the ¥ t “ iA ‘ 
‘By the mass ! = dark ; the dow) | 
« ‘ ‘ the w ‘ \ wary tix and is 
Llear it eve ow 
Pheretore \ ‘ ly more coldly « rel 
as hes tierce nval grew more perce \ ited therefore w ve 
\ own our os tere I ss ‘ this stu 
even as thou standest now 
Phere is no « here w ‘ e my tren d Mentz 
eviceont s ered | alten is if comye 
SSEORS IC oft . were at. one wh nie tevipt i 
Oo one stirres 
No atte ere \ Iw mvselt fore tht mie | 
Vilewe 
\ voa s Mi 
\ ore ered A vlad ‘ them tre ’ sonny : 
s ever drew 0 Phe chore ms yours 
| vit at vt fa ‘ it An ' ‘ » ile 
ilpsc r shi cline s i cnn Tuas 1th wee » . 
t ’ ha ' { i ist rol ‘ \¢ yn han t ‘ te \ i ! 
Dh itte iso partook of this « rT 
Yo rman, he crm Avolee choudes yl LOW but stoy 
a rl Sale © farther 
\ chow salt Arnold prese the | “ 
Mentz seized one desperately, and sav 
Now me vour distances 
Blow stv wolf sacl A ere shall be no distances 
Ihe essed the company 
vw. ‘deem me not either savage sain 
th d thes brutal wretch thus before your eye 
al t destruc For me, | confess | have ne 
va nl lowed | have sworn to forget; and if | 
ex = sbably never see agam Th 
ruflian i a coward, and te though he does net tear daily 
to merit death I have long of hus baseness, and regard him 
45 Al) ASSASSIN the enemy of the human race and of God a danyer 
ous beast—whom it will be a merey and a virtue to destroy My 
own life T would well be md of, but would not fling it away uly 
when its loss may be made subservient to the destruction of vier and 
the relhet of humanity Here, then, | veld my breath amd here 
too, this trembling and shrmkimng eraven shall close his course of de 
bauchery and murder My companions, farewell: should any one 


of vou hereafter chance to meet Gertrude de Saale, tell her | nobl 
flung awav a life which her talsehood had made me despise Anal 
now, recreant,’ he said. im a fierce tone, turnmg suddenly toward 





Mentz, 


Let one of the company ery three, 


as | wall plant mune to thin 
" 


plant thy pistol to my bosem 


“we the 


and the third number siw 
nal to tire 

With an mereased pale ness m hes countenance, but with even 
more ferocity and firmness, Arnold threw off his cap, displaying b 


hugh brow His lips were closed ar d firm, an 


re fixed on Mentz 


and glossy ringlets 


ened 





w hue 





! with a deadiy glare, w 
He then placed himself in an attitude of finng , broadened his exposed 
chest full 


raised the 


belore tus toe and with a stainp of fury and Hnpationer 


weapon The brow-beaten bully attempted to do the sare 
but the pistol, whether by acewlent or m 





held loosely in hus gra 
tention, went off before the signal Its contents passe d through the 


muzzle of his ered 


Down ! 


garments of Arnold, whe, levelling the own, 


vile dog ' or you du 
the unmasked 


with ryht-carnest vel 


calmly ‘On vour knees, base slave 


his frame, coward 





wer to support 
sunk on both knees and praved for lite 
Avain 


notous laughter, stunned 


Arnold to 


mener wild shouts of ay we and delight, and peals 





his ears As he rese from his humnthatiay 


posture, iched hum contemptuously with his foot. Crroan 





an to be mingied with seve ral mussiles 





with tus hands and rushed from the room 


Seth amony us 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE 


AND THE FINE ARTS. 








AMERICAN POETRY. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 


We copy from the Boston Pearl this admirable poem, and we do 
so to the exclusion of a number of original pieces prepared for this 
number, because it is a performance holding the same station in 
American poetry, as the * Christabelle” of Coleridge does in that of 
England. Wehave long had a copy of this piece in our possession, 
but have refrained from publishing it, in the hope that Mr. Halleck 
would give the entire works of his lamented friend and associate to 
the publick, revised and corrected ; but, as our Boston neighbour has 
thought proper to publish the whole poem at this time, and as the 
newspapers far and near are making extracts from it, we can per- 
ceive no great harm in giving it also tothe New-York reader, who ts 
perhaps better acquainted with the writings of Dr. Drake, than those 
who are at a distance from the city which he adorned with his 
The followmg, no doubt, contains several er- 


We should 


not omit to mention, that some years ago we mserted a portion of 


talents and virtues 


rours ; but, imperfect as itis, it isa gem above all price 
the “Culprit Fay” in the Mirror, and should have given the whole 
of it, had we not been told that a collected edition of all the doctor's 
literary compositions was then in the course of preparation, and 
would soon be issued by the gentleman just alluded to. As we 
have good reason for thinking that the intention has been abandoned, 
or delayed for a century or two, we cannot let this opportunity pass 
of enneching these columns with a production which now seems to be 


Mr Halleck, Mr Halleck ! 


answer for! The erme of omission les heavy at your door 


much to 
The 


{/hen@um has also made free with this: stray 


common property you have 


editor of the London 
“waif upon the world’s wide common,” and gratified his readers 


with some garbled excerpts From that journal the following brief 


notice ts taken 


“Joseph Rodman Drake died in 1820. Not lo 
Ing Upon a sucer sstul profession, and adored by all who were in the 
secret of his poetieal powers, his death was particularly mournful, He 
has left behind him a poem whieh, from some cause of which we are 
We think this a pity, for 


marned, pust enter- 





ignorant, tus tnends have never published 


great numbers of manuseript copies are abroad, and with every new 
tis, from its peculiar character, becoming more and more mangled 


copy 


and incorrect We have one in our possession which differs in several 


slight particulars from others we have seen, und really, as our readers 
will auwree, it os far too beautiful a thing to be se lost We shall make 


large extracts from it, for it will be entirely new to English readers, and 
it of at trom: farther injury 

The Culprit Fay’ was written, we have been told, highlands 
of the Hudson. Dr Drake was with a party, enjoying the deli- 
cious coolness of that hich and romantick recion in the heats of the 
Amenean summer. They were out one moonlight nwzht onthe pl 
of the Catskill, when some one of the party remarked, * how diffientt it 
would be to write a fairy poem, purely tmagimative, without the aid of 
Upon this shiht hint, Dr. Drake, in a day or two, 
It is worth much to the 


we trust thus to preserve at least a px 
tm the 


there 


tlorm 





human characters 
produced to the party the poem in question 
Americans, as proving the existence of the most delicate order of faney 





in their everveday nation We really hiopie at wall be published, eor 
rectly and entire, before long, with the other productions of its lament 
ed author.” 

We add our entreaties to the hopes expressed by the London 
editor Beseech you, Mr Halleck ' let us not burst In ignorance 


of the rare treasures of which you are the de pository 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 


JOSEPH RODMAN 


RY THE LATE DRAKE 
s the middle wateh of a summer's mght 
Phe earth is dark, but the 


Naught is seen in the vault on huh 





heavens are bright 


But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky 

And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A wave of light on the welkin blue 

The moon looks down on old Crow Nest, 

She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 

And seems his huge gray form to throw 

In a silver cone on the wave below ; 

His sides are broken by spots ot shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made 

And through their clustering branches dark 

Glimmers and dies the tire-tly’s spark 

Like starry twinkles that momently break 

Through the rifts of t 

The 
And thing, as its ripples gently tlow 

A burnished length of wavy beam 
In aw eel-hke, 

Ihe winds are hushed, and the owl is still 
Ihe bat in the shelving rock ts hid, 

And lonely hull 

But the encket’s chirp and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katy-did ; 

And the plaint of the wailing whippoerwill 


1 gathering tempest’s rack 
stars are on the moving stream, 


spiral line below ; 


naught ws heard on the 


and coust le SS Sinus 


Who mourns unseen, 
Ever a note of wail and wo, 
Till Morning spreads her 
And earth and sky in her glances glow 


rosy 


wings, 


“Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell 

The wood-tick has kept the mmutes wel 

He has counted them all with clieking stroke 

Dex pin the heart of the 

And he has awakened the sentry elve 
That sleeps with him in the haunted 

lo tid him ring the hour of twelve. 
And call the 


['welve small strokes on his tinkling bell 


mountamn oak 
tr 
tre< 


revelry ; 


favs to their 
“Twas made of the white snail's pearly shel 
* Midnight comes, and all is well ' 


Goblins! hither wing your way 


“Tis the dawn of the fairy day 
rhey come trom beds of hehen green 


Chev creep from the mullei’s velvet 


} 


And he winds adown the 


Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 


Where they swing in their cobweb hammocks high, 


And rock about in the evening breeze ; 
Some from the hum’-birds downy nest— 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour ; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering isingglass inlaid ; 
And some had opened the four-o’clock, 
And stole within its quivering shade 
And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above—below—on every side, 
Their little mimick forms arrayed 
In the tricky pomp of fairy pride ! 


They come not now to print the lea, 
In freak and dance around the tree, 
Or at the mushroom’s board to sup, 
And drink the dew from the buttercup ;— 
A scene of sorrow awaits them now, 
For an elf has broken his vestal vow , 
He has dared to love an earthly mand, 
And left for her his woodland shade 
He has lain upon her lip of dew, 
And sunned him tn her eve of blue, 
Fanned her cheek with his wings of aur 
Plaved with the ringlets of her haw, 
And, nestling in her snowy breast, 
Despised the lily-king’s behest 
For this the shadowy tribes of a 
To the elfin court must haste away— 
And now they stand expectant there, 
To hear the doom of the culprit tay 





‘he throne was reared upen the grass 
Ot the spice -wood and the sassafras 


On pillars of mottled tortorse-shel 


Hung the burnished canopy— 
And o'er them gorgeous curtains ft 
Oot the tulip'’s ermmson dr Lpery 
The monarch sat on his pudgment-seat, 
On his brow the crown imperial shone, 
The prisoner fay was at his tect 
And his pee rs were range d around tue throne 
He waved his seeptre im the air, 
He looked around and calmly spoke, 
His brow was grave and his eve severe, 
And his voice m a faltering accent broke 


* Fairy! fairy! list and mark— 


Thou hast broken thine elfin chain, 
Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 
And thy wings are died with a deadly stam— 
Thou hast sullied thine eltin purity 
In the glance of a mortal maiden’s eve, 
Thou hast scorned and broken our dread de cree, 
And thou shouldst pay the fortert high, 
But well I know her sinless mind 
Is pure as the angel forms above, 
Crentle, and kind, 
Such as a spirit well might love— 
Fairy 
Bitter had been thy punishment 
‘Tied to the spiteful hornet’s wings , 


and meek, and chaste, 


had she spot or taint, 


‘Tossed on the pots of nettles’ stings 
For seven long ages doomed to dwell 
With the lazy worm in the 
Or everv myght to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the ce ntipede 
Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim 


walnut shell 


Your jailer a spider huge and grim, 

Among the carrion bodies to he, 

OF the worm and the bug, and the murdered fly 
‘These it had been thy fate to bear, 

Had a stain been found on the earthly fair 

Now list and mark our mild decree— 

s thy doom shall be 





Fairy, t 
Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 
Where eltin land, 
Thon shalt wateh the oozv brine 


the water bounds the 


Till the sturgeon le ap in the bright moonshine, 

Then dart m the ghttering arch below, 

And eateh a drop trom huis silver bow 

Phe water-spinits will wield their arms 
And dash around with roar and rave, 

And vam are the woodland-spirits’ charms 
They are the imps that rule the wave 

Yet trust thee m thy single might, 

If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right 

hou shalt win the warlock tight 

It the 
Ihe stain of thy wing ts washed away 


sprav-bead gem be won, 
But another errand must vet be done 

Ere thy shame and dishonour be lost tor ave 
Thy tlame-wood lamp is quenched 
And thou must re 
Mount thy steed and soar on hig! 
Do the 


And when thou seest a shooting star 


} 


ind dark 


illume its spark 
heaven's blue canopy , 


Follow it fast, and follow it tar— 


The last famt spark of its burnmyg trai 
Shall light thy fairy tire agam 
Thou hast heard our sentenee, fas 


Henee' to the water-side, away '” 


The goblin marked his monarch well 
He spake not, but he bowed hum low 
Then plucked a erimson colen-le 
And sadly turned him rou: 
The 


His taded wing has lost its powe 





way ts long, he cannot fly, 


mountar 
Banning the long and weary hour 

Through dewy beds of tangled fer: 

Through groves of mghtshade dark and der. 


hig 


Over the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake ; 
Now o’er the violet’s azure flush 
He skips along in lightsome mood ; 
And now he treads the bramble bush, 
Till its poimts are died in fairy blood 





He has leaped the bog, he has pierced the brier, 
He has swum the brook, and waded the mire, 
Tull his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter on his cheek 
He had fallen to the ground outright, 
For rugged and dim was his onward track. 
But there came a spotted toad in sight, 
And he laughed as he yamped upon his back . 
He bridled his mouth with a silk-weed twist 
He lashed his sides with an osier thong 
And now through evening's dewy mist, 
With leap and spring they bound along, 
Till the mountain's tedious range is past, 
And the beach of sand is reached at last 





Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
Moveless and still the glassy stream, 
‘The wave ts clear, the beach is bright 

With snowy shells and sparkling stones 
The shore-surge comes in ripples light, 

In murmurings fait, and distant moans ; 
And ever anon in the vasty deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap, 
And the bend of his graceful bow 1s seen— 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 
Spanning the wave of burnishe d blue. 
And dripping with gems of the river dew 
The eltin east a glanee around 

As he hghted down from his courser toad 
Then round his breast his wings he wound, 

And close to the water's edge he stood ; 
He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer 
ove tus head his arms he threw, 
) tossed a tiny curve in alr, 


{headlong plunged in the waters blue 








Up sprung the spirits of the waves, 
From sea-silk beds in their coral caves, 
With snail-plate armour snatched in haste. 


lhey speed their way through the liquid waste 


Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed shrimp or the pnekly prong. 
Some on the blood-red leeches glide, 
Some on the stormy star-fish nde, 

Some on the back of the lancing qual, 


And some on the sideling soldier crab 
And some on the gellied quarl, who fliigs 
At ones 


Chev cut the wave with the living oar 


1 thousand streamy stings— 


And hurry on the moonlght shore, 
To guard their realms, and chase away 
The footsteps of the invading fav 


Fearlessly he skims along; 
His hopes are high and his limbs are strong 
He spreads his arms hke the swallow’s wing 
And he throws his feet with a frog-like fling ; 
His locks of gold on the waters shine, 
At hus breast the puny foam-beads ris 
His ba 
And 


But the 


Io check his course along the tide 


ck gleams bright above the brine 


j 


1 snowy wake behind him hes 


water spirits are gathering near 

Their warriours come m switt career 
And hem him im on every side 

On i 

And the quarl’s long arms around him roti 

The prickly prong has prereed his skin, 


leech has tixed his hok 


hus thigh the 


Phe quab has thrown his javelin, 

Che gritty star has rubbed him raw, 

And the crab has struck with his giant claw 
shrieks with pain 


He howls with rage, and he 


He strikes around, but his blows are vau 
Hopeless is the unequal fight, 


Fairy! naught is left but thaht 

He turned him round and fled aman 
W ith hurry and 
He 


And laid his cheek to the 





lash to the beach again 





twisted over from side to side, 


cleaving tide 
The strokes of his plunging arms are flee 
And with all his might he flings his feet 


Sut the water spirits are round him stil 


Io cross his path and to work him 1! 


Thev bade the billow before him rise 
They thang the sea-tire m 
Thev stunned his ears with the s« allop stroke 


With the 


his eves, 


porpoise heave and the drum-fish croak 


} 


Oh! but a wearv 
When he re 
(iashed 
He laid 
He blessed the tore 

And he 
For he 


Their little wee faces a 


wight was he, 


loot of the dog-wood tree 


ind wounde d. still and sore, 


hum down on the sandy shore 





of the charmed line 
banned the water goblin’s spite 


saw around in the sweet moonshinr 


hove the brine, 


Giggling and laughing with all their migt 
the 


tt nt s hap ot fairv wight 


Soon he gathered the balsam dew 


sorrel leat t 


From the ind the henbane bud 
Over each wound the balm he threw, 
web lint he stanched the blood 


And with cob 
The 
It cooled the 
And he felt 
As he drank the 
And now he treads the fatal shor 
As fresh and vigorous as before 


mild west wind was soft and low, 


heat of his burning brow. 
new life m his fibres shoot 


wee of the cal’mus rou 
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Wrapped in musing stands the spnght! 
"Tis the middle watch of mht, 

His task is hard, the way ts far, 
But he must do his errand nght 

Ere dawning mounts her beamy car, 
And rolls her chariot-wheels of light ; 


Quick! thy charmed armour on, 

Thou ‘It need it ere the night be donc 

He put his acorn helmet on ; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down 
The corslet-plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee's golden vest ; 


s 


Beneath 


At twilight m the west afar; 


how fair the shape that lay 


seem'd to the entranced fay 


he loveliest of the 


1 rainbow bending bright 


forms of light 


mantle was of the purple rolled 


His cloak, of the rambow’'s mingled dies, "T was tied with threads of morning gok 
Was formed of the wings of butterthies ; And 
His shield was the shell of a ladybird queen, 
Spots of gold on a ground of green ; 
And the quivering lance, which he brandished bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight 

Swit he bestrode his firefly steed ; 
He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue 

He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 
And away like a glance of lightning flew 
‘To skim the heavens, and follow far 


And vain are the spells of fairy land, 
He must work with a human hand 





itton’d with a sparkling st 





He cast a saddened eve around, Her face was of the lily roon 


But he felt new jov his bosom swell, 
As, glittering on the shadowy ground, 
He marked a purple muscle shell ; 
Thither he ran, and he bent him low, 
He heaved at the stern, and he heaved at the bow, 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand, 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land 


That veils the vestal plane t's hue 
Her eves, two beamlets trom the moo 
Set floating m the welkin blue 
s like the sunny beam 
diamond gems that round it gle 
re the pure drops of dewy even 


eer have lett their native heave 


The fierv trail of the rocket-star She ramsed her eves to the wondermg spryh 


She was as lovely a pleasure-boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in, 
For she glowed with purple paint without, “ 
w \ pur} I (re pt under the leaf and hid her there 
And shone with silvery pearl within : r 
} . 1 7 1 it 
A sculler’s notch in the stern he made, 


with smiles, for well | weet 


The moth-fly, as he shot the air, 


bowers of light, 


earthiv fay been ser 


katy-did forgot its lav, ; 
his Vv lace 


The prowling gnat fled fast away, 





An oar he shaped of the beetle blade ; . . . ttertly cloak she plaved 
_ , : The tell moscheto checked his drone 
Then sprung mm his boat with a lightsome leay - w of azure lace 

1) And folded his wings tll the fay was gone . ' 
And launched afar en the calm blue deep : asset ot thus tolaete 

And the wily beetle dropped tus head, ’ 
e And as he told m accents low 

The imps of the river yell and rave, And tell on the ground as it he were dead ; Che story of his love and we 
They have no power above the wave, Thev crouched them close m the darksome shade, She telt new pars im her bosom rise 


lhey quaked all o'er with dread and tear, 





But they heaved the billow before the prow, : » 
And they dashed the surge against her side, For they had felt the blue-bent blade, 
And they struck her keel with jerk and blow, ithed on the pomt of the elfin spear ; And “Oh, sweet sj of earth, she criet 
Many a time on a summer's mght Return no more to vour woodland be 





Vill her gunwale bent to the rocking tide 


- Bane eee hee th » we 
She wimpled about in the pale moon-beam But es ere WHS Me ane 


When the sky was clear and the moon was brig 








































































Like a feather that floats on a wind-tossed stream ; Thev had been roused from the haunted ground, In the land of everlasting light 
And momently athwart her track By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound ; Within the fleeey ditt we'll he 
The qu irl upreared his island back, r ev had heard the tiny bugle horn, ; Wi hang upon the rainhow s 
And the fluttering scallop behind would float, They had heard the twarg of the maize silk stmng, And all the yewels of the sky 
And spatter the water about the boat ; When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn, \ Pthy throw shail ty iy Cea 
But he bailed her out with his colen-bell, And the arrowy shatt through air was borne And thou shalt bathe thee the strea 
And he kept her trimmed with a wary tread, Freshen’d with down of the hum’-bird’s wing Phat rolls its whitenmg foam aboo 
While on every side like lightning fell And now they deemed the couner euphe And ride upon the itning's glean 
The heavy stroke of his beetle-blad« Some haunted spright of the eildrich ground And danee the orbed moor 
. And they watched tll they saw m mount the ut 7 
Onward still he held his way, Phat canopies the world around ; - the Plev Ne 
Till he came where the column of moonshine lay, Then glad they left their covert lai, wat, upon {rons te 
And saw beneath the surface dim And treaked about in the midnight we my ey nO om 
The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim Phe song a makes the dcw-n 
Around him were the goblin train— Up to the vaulted firmament Phei harps are of the amber shad 
But he seulled with all his might and main His path the firetly courser bent Phat hides the | of waking day 
And followed wherever the sturgeon led, And at every gallop upon the wind \nd every gleam strong is rnvacte 
Till he saw him upward point his head ; He flung a glittering spark behind “Jt slivery moo ae © ee : 
Then he dropped his beetle-blade, He thes like a feather m the blas \ t _ on . a at 
And held his colen goblet up “Till the tirst hight cloud weave S pas “ e Geaveeny ores Hoa 
To catch the drop in his erumson cup But the s apes of air have begun the vo And, w ine sytpmie OF ether ie 
And a drizzly mest ts around m cas I , , sol fairy g " 
With sweeping tail and quivering tin, He cannot see through the mantle nurk ~ . ays 
Through the dark wave the sturgeon flew He shivers with cold, but he urges fast \ dt “ én 4 ‘ , | 
And like the heaven-shot javelin, Through storm and darkness, sleet and shade But love * o A os i. 
He sprung above the waters bluc He lashes his steed and spurs amain | ‘ ; es a tarp lhe 
Instant as the star-fall light. For shadowy hands have twitched the ren \ ti “of ‘ t . } ens 
He plunged him im the deep agau And flame-shot tongues around him play'd Wa - aching: pes pen . 
But lett m silver shining bright And near him manv a fiendish eve Ko rc oe , , — se 1 
The rainbow of the moony main Glared w i fell malhgnity ey ee a ' - ; a : x 
Tt was a sweet and lovely sight And vells of rage, and shneks of fear Ne a : ge 4 
lo see the puny goblin there ; Came screaming on his startled ea sale Wy, ah nal , : 
He seemed an angel form of light <, , “ 
With azure wing and sunny harr, His wings are wet around his breast But in his dreams her form _ 
lhroned on a cloud of purple fair The plume hangs dnppimg from his crest, | seas phe acer en, 
Cire h blue and edged with white His eves are blind wath the lightming’s tlas ~ ne — as 
And it the fall of even His ears are stunn’d as the thunder’s crash 2 dh tat ahs 
Beneath the summer bow of heaver But he gave a shout, a us blade he drew ] | © ¢ ! Il have <w 
lk thrust before and struck behond Cdn t word of fairy krwy 
A moment and its lustre fell, Mill he prereed their cloudy bodies through lo do my sente ed task ' 
But ere it met the billow blue, And gashed their shadowy limbs of wind Viv honour searce os free trom 
He caught within his crimson bell, Howlmg the misty spectres thew, I must not soil its snow aga 
Iroplet Ol its sparkling dew— They rend the air with tnghttul cnes Betide me weal. betide me w 
JO . fay’ thy task is done, For he is gamed the welkin blue Its mandate must be answe 
Thy wings are pure, for the gem is w - And the land of clouds beneath hum hes 
Cheerly ply thy dripping oar, Her bosom heaved with the pe 
And haste away to the elfin shor« Up to the cope eareermg switt The tear was im that beaming eve 
In breathless motion tast But she led him to the palace 
He turns. and lo’ on every sick Fleet as the swallow cuts the drut And called her sViphs that hovered the 
Phe ripples on his path divide ; Or the sea-rack rides the blas And bade them fly and bring , 
And the track o'er which his boat must “s [he say © bolt of eve is s Of clouds condensed a salle 
Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass The sphered moo PaASne'e With arm and spell she ‘ ‘ 
round, their limbs the se t-nvinphis lave I tie rt it seers a tiny blot From all the Trips ye 
With snowy arms half swelling out I “ f az ras Then nd him « e sha \ 
Whule on the glossed and gleammag was And trod hus steed behiun “ « 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float ‘) su i the clear And she pressed his hand as she 
hey swim around with smule and song Po tread the starry plain ot ¢ l'art ove ! t k 
Thev press the bark with ivory hand To mark the twink mips ot i ¥ its { juve ] 
And gently urge her course along, And feel the cooling breath of heay A star was there would tall that 
‘Toward the beach of speckled sand But he made no stop and he made no stay 
And. as he lightly le sped to land, Mill he came to the bank of the muilkv-way Borne afar on the wing 1 the Olas 
They bade adieu with nod and bow And then he checked his courser’s toot Northw wa . eed 1 fast 
And dropped in the ervstal deep below ’ And watehed tor the glimpse of the planet-s And t courser to vs the cl ly wa 
, Vil wol-strokes f hike pattermyg ra 
A inoment staved the fairy ther Sudde slong the snowy tie The clouds roll backward as he thes 
He kissed the beach, and he breathed a praver That swell’d to meet their footsteps ta Each flacke _ hehind hun hes 
Then spread his wings of gilded blue. Che sylphs of heaven were seen to And he has re ed the northern plan 
And on to the elfin court he flew Attrred in sunset’s crimson pall And 1 fire-fly steed aga 
As ever ye saw a bubble mse, Around the tay they weave t dan Ready tot ww om its flohet 
And si ha thousand changing dies They skip betore him on the pla Phe streaming of the rocket-lght 
Mill lessening tar through ether driven, And one has taken his wasp-sting lance | 
It mingles with the hues of heaven And one upholds tus bridle ren Phe star is yet in the vault of heave 
As, at the glimpse of dawning pale, With warblings wild they lead hin « But it rocks m the summer gale 
Che lance-tly spreads his silken sail, To where, through « ds of amber see | And now ‘tes fitful end uneven 
And gleams with blendings soft and bright Studded with stars resplendent shone And now ‘tis dearlly pale 
Pill lost in the shades of tading night ; Phe palace the sylphid queen And now ‘tis wrapt in sulphury smoke 
So rose from earth the lovely fay— And quenched ts its rayless beam 
So vanished far im the heaven away! Its spiral columns gleaming bright And now with a rattling thunder-stroke 
Were streamers of the northern light ; It bursts in flash and flare 
Up Fairy' quit thy chick-weed bower Its curtain’s bright and lovely flush \s swift as the glance of the arrowy lane: 
Che crncket has called the second hour. Was of the morning's rosy blush, That the storm-spirit flings from on higt 


Iwiece again, and the lark wall ris¢ And the ceiling far that rose aboon The star-shoot flew over the welkin blue 
a of As 


To kiss the streakings of the skics— (he white and feathery fleece it fell from the sheeted sky 
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As swift as the wind, in its trail behind 
he elfin gallops along, 

The fiends ot the cloud are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm 1s strong ; 

He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 
Whule the cloud-tiends fly from the blaze 

Hie watches each flake tll its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its rays 

But he urg'd his steed to the lightning’s speed, 
And caught a glimmering spark ; 

‘Then wheeled around to the fairy ground 
And sped through the midnight dark 


Ouphe and goblin! imp and spright ! 
Elf of eve! and starry fay ' 
Ye that love the moon's soft hight, 
Hither—hither wend your way ; 
‘Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 
Hand to hand, and wing to wing 
tound the wild witeh-hazel tro 
Weave the dance, and weave the song, 
lhe wanderer ts returned again, 
His flame-wood lamp burns bright and strong, 
His wings have lost their crimson sian; 
‘T'wine ye m an airy round, 
Brush the dew and sweep the lea ; 
Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 
Round the wild witech-hazel tree 


The beetle guards our holy ground, 

He thes about the haunted place, 
And if a mortal there be found, 

He hums in his ears, and flaps his face ; 
The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay, 

The owlet’s eyes our lanterns be ; 
Thus we sing, and dance, and play, 


Round the wild witch-hazel tree 


But hark! from tower on tree-top high, 
A sentry elf his call has made, 

A streak shines in the eastern sky, 
Shapes of moonlight flit and fade 

The hill-top gleams in morning's spring, 

The sky-lark shakes his dappled wing, 

The day-glimps 

‘The cock has crowed—the fays are gone 


glimmers on the lawn, 
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ESSAYS NOW FIRS 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 


Ir has been justly observed, that heromes are best painted in gene 
ral terms, as in ** Paradise Lost,” 
: “ Grace was in her steps, heaven in her eye,” ete 
or by some striking instances of the eflects of their beauty, as im 
Homer, where old age itself is astonmshed at the sight of Helen, and 
does not wonder that Paris has brought a war on his country for her 
sake. Particular description divides the opmion of the readers, and 
may offend some of them. "The most elaborate portrait of the hero- 
ine of Italian romance could say nothing for her, compared with the 
distractions that she caused so many champions, and the millions 
that besieged her in Albracca 
“ Such forees met hot, ner so Wide a camp, 

When Agrican, with all tus northern powers 

Besieged Albracea, as romances tell, 

The eity of Gallaphrone, from whence to win 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica.” 





Even Apuleius, a very * particular fellow,’ who 1s an hour in de- 
scribing a chambermaid, enters into no details respecting Psyche 
It was enough that the people worshipped her. In the * Dream of 
Chaucer” isan admirable portrait of a woman, supposed to be that of 
Blanche, dutchess of John of Gaunt. Anacreon gives a whole length 
of his mistress, in colours as fresh as if they were pamted yester- 
day. ‘The blue eye is moist in its sparkling; the cheek, which he 
compares to milk with roses in it, is young for ever. Oh Titian, 
even thy colours are dry compared with those of poetry! The 
truth is, | have no particular taste. 1 only demand that a woman 
should be womanly ; which is not being exclusive. I think, also, 
that anybody who wishes to look ammble should be so. The detail 
with me depends on a sentiment; for instance, I used to think [never 
could tolerate flaxen hair; yet, meeting one day with a levely face 
that had daxen locks about it, | thought, for a great while after, that 
flaxen was your only wear. Harriet O-—— made me take to black ; 
and vet, if it had net been fora combination of dark browns, I should, 
the other night, have been converted to the superiority of hight brown 
by Harnet D. Upon the whole, tie dark browns, chestnuts, ete 
kave it with me; but this is because the greatest number of kind 
eves that [have met with have looked from under locks of that colour 
| tind beauty ttself a very poor thing unless beautified by sentiment 
[ cannot think the most beatiful creature beautiful, or be at all affected 
by her, or long to sit next her, or go to a theatre with her, or listen to 
a coneert with her, or dance with her, or sing with her, (if T eould,) 
or walk in a field or forest with her, or call her by ber Christian name, 
or ask her if she likes poetry, or tie (with any satisfaction) her gown 
for her, or be asked whether | admire her shoe, or take her arm even 
into a dining-room, or kiss her at Christmas, or on an April-fool day, 
or on May-day, or on any other day, or dream of her, or wake think- 
ing of her, or feel a want in the room when she has gone, ora plea- 
sure the more when she appears—uniless ske has a heart as well as a 





face, and ts a proper, good-tempered, natural, sincere, honest girl, 
who has a love for other people and other things, apart trom selt-re- 
ference and the wish to be adimred. Her taee weuld pall upen me in 
the course of a week, or even become disavreeabl I should prefer 
an enamelled tea-cup; for T should expeet nothing from it ‘Ts re- 
member the impression made on me by a fenvale jlaster-cast hand, 
sold m the shops as a model. It is beautifully turned, though I thought 
i somewhat too plump and well fed. ‘The fingers, however, are de- 
lieately tapered : the outline flowing and vracetul. [ tanered it ta have 
belonged to some jovial beauty, a litle too fatand festive, but la wwh- 
ing Withal, and as full of good nature. I was told it was the hand 
ot Madame Brinvilhers, the famous poisoner the word was no 


svoner spoken tugn ld shronk foo it as af it had been a toad. It was 


now literally hideous ; the fat seemed sweltering and full of poison 
‘The beauty added to the deformity. You resented the grace: you 
shrunk from the look of smoothness, as from a snake. This woman 
went to the scatiold with as much indifference as she distributed her 
poisons. ‘The character of her mind was imsensibility. The strong- 
est of excitements was to her what a cup of tea is to other people 
And such is the character, more or less, of all mere beauty. Nature, 
if one may so speak, does not seem to intend it to be beautiful. It 
appears as if it were created in order to show, what a nothing the tor- 
mal part of beauty is, without the spirit of it. I have been so used to 
consider it with reference to considerations of this kind, that I have met 
with women generally pronounced beautiful, and spoken of with trans- 
port, who took a sort of ghastly and witchlike aspect in my eyes, as if 
they had been things walking the earth without a soul, or with some 
evil mtention. The woman who supped with the Goule in the * Arabian 
Nights” must have been a beauty of this species 


MY ROOM. 


Were we shown a hundred literary compositions, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that we could immediately select those that were the 
emanation of a female mind. There is an innate delicacy in them 
that cannot be mustaken, the mint-stamp of unalloyed purity and 


grace Such is the following 


It is said you may judge of a man’s character by looking in on his 
retirement. How surely you may judge of it if he be an exile, by 
the delight he takes in surrounding himself with the memorials of 
other days! ‘The first object, then, you would see, on entering my 
* home,” would be a portrait, hanging over the tire-place, of Bishop 
Heber, the good tnshop ; he who first divested religion of the gloom 
m which fanaticism had robed her; who first taught us that the in- 
nocent amusements of life and the joyousness of a happy heart are 
not meompatible with the spirit of the gospel. I can well remem- 
ber the load which was taken off inv own conscience by reading his 
delightful works, and contemplating his happy and usetul life ; for I 
had lived with those who think it crime ever to lower our thoughts 
and contemplations from heaven In the open window are some gar- 
den-pots filled, not as you might expect, with rare exoticks, but with 
a few common flowers, stocks and walls, which | used to cultivate 
when a child in England; and the perfume of which sometimes 
makes me faney myself stil mn the old varde n at Richmond On 
my dressing-table, there is always a glass full of southern blossoms, 
cyclamen, snowdrop, or star of Bethlehem; sometimes myrtle, ac- 
cording to the season ; and a little farther on, you may espy a for- 
midable-looking hortus siecus. On alittle Indian table, close to the 
window, stands my desk ; it was given me as @ birthday present 
when a child, and has been the faithful companion of my wander- 
ings, and silent contidant of my secrets, ever smece. I can well re- 
member how, years ago, I used to take it out m the garden, m the 
pleasant summer evenings, and sit under the lilach trees, writing 
down, on a sabbath evening, some parts of the morning's sermon ; 
and 1 love my desk for that memory. Close at hand are my book- 
shelves The books are few in number, but all choice favour- 
ites: Byron, whose glowing verse can never be so well understood 
as in this glowing clime ; Chalmers, his fancies are too delightful to 
be wholly unreal; Heber, whose discourses unite the finest poetry 
with the purest doctrine; Shakspeare—-what is a library without 
Shakspeare’ A few volumes of the dear amusing Quarterly, and 
some odd, ancient chroniclers, of whose names you probably have 
never heard; and these volumes are all doubly dear, because I have 
read them at home, when fond faces were smiling around, in the 
summer-garden, and by the winter’s hearth. My dressing-table is 
crowded with memorials—every one recalls some dear one of by- 
gone days. The paper-knife, given me by dear Emily; the Indian 
fan of carved ivory—you know my penchant for everything Indian ; 
the baskets full of southern shells ; the miniature-case—the dearest 
of all. Each and every one of these things are priceless treasures 
Over the table hangs a picture of a Grecian sky and sea; and it was 
painted by one of those gifted bemgs whom we meet with sometimes 
im the course of a life, once, and remember ever afterward. You 
have read, sometimes, in the lives of the artists and poets of other 
days, of enthusiasm which overlooked every obstacle, and enabled 
its possessor, disregarding poverty and danger, and sometimes death, 
to devote himself wholly to the task of building up a name. ‘There 
is little of this fine, generous feeling in our day, but [ have met with 
it once, and he who possessed it, redeemed my opimon of mankind 
Shall I not, then, cherish the memory of this gifted one’? but I wan- 
der trom my subject—n'vnporte ; my sketch 1s finished 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


BYRON CORRESPONDENCE. 





COMMUNICATED BY DR. MACKENZIE, OF LIVERPOOL 


Moorr’s Life of Byron is excellent, no doubt—so far as it goes 
But the most careless reader may perceive that it is not so much the 
life of the noble bard, as a history of his connexion with Mr. Mur- 
ray, the publisher. When Byron and his bookseller quarrelled, Moore 
seems to think that his subsequent literary strivings are not worth men- 
tioning. He became connected with John Hunt—a London publisher— 
and, because ‘Tom Moore and John Hunt's brother, Leigh, were not 
on speaking terms, Byron's biographer carelessly and too briefly no- 
tices his later poems 

Now, this is decidedly unfair to Byron and to the publick. Some 
* The Age of 
Sronze,” in which there 1s such a poble tribute to Napoleon; * The 
Island,”’ which ts full of beauties; ** The Vision of Judgment ;” and 
more than half of Don Juan came before the publick from Hunt's 


of his finest poems were published by John Hunt 


press, and, therefore, ('') Moore very slightly mentions anything of 
their histerv. That splendid production, * Heaven and Earth,” was 
published by Hunt; and, if my memory serves me nightly, Moore 
contents hunself with simply naming this thoughtful and imaginative 
poem: perhaps, indeed, the Irish melodist was unwilling to draw at- 
tention to the tuct that A¢ attempted the same subject; for the author 
of the pretty poem, called * The Loves of the Angels,” to pass by 


the ftine-thoughted mystery of ** Hleaven and Earth” is not so very 





wonde 


The following letters which, I believe, have never appeared in 
print, throw some light on the latter productions of Byron. They 
are addressed to his last publisher, John Hunt—ZJ copy them from 
the originals now before me 

LETTER I 
* To John Hunt, Esq , to the care of Legh Hunt, Esq 
= 


“ Genoa, 5 bre Stet. 1822 


“ Sirn—I have this morning received a letter from the Hon. Douglas 
Kinnaird, enclosing a note trom Mr. Murray, which will probably put 
an end to any farther connexion with the latter. Mr. Kinnaird is my 
particular friend and trustee in all matters of business; and I have, 
therefore, in my answer to him, referred him to you on the subject of 
some probable future publications. If you will send him this letter, I 
have ne doubt you will be able to discuss, during an interview, several 
points which would be tedious upon paper. Mr. Kinnaird has im his 
possession six cantos (new) of Don Juan, and he will obtain from Mr 
M. all papers of mine now in his hands; among these are ** Werner,” 
a drama, and another dramatick poem, called ** Heaven and Earth,” 
either or both of which would answer for ‘The Liberal.’ But I parti- 
cularly request that they may be obtained complete and unmutilated, and 
not in the state in which Mr. Murray has either ignerantly or untairly 
sent you ‘The Vision,’ ete., and some other papers of mine. The six 
cantos of Don Juan must, of course, form a separate publication ; and 
the question is, how to make such an arrangement as may best oppose 
the prracies. You will, perhaps, confer with Mr. Kinnaird on this sub- 
yeet; his address is Pall Mall, at Messrs. Ransom and Co., bankers, 
he being a principal partner in that house. I am, sir, very truly 
yours, NOEL BYRON, 








P. S. You must be very particular in securing the papers from 
Murray ; and pray, press this upon Mr. Kinnaird’s attention.” 


This letter, 1 think, will show that Byron was neither all poet nor 


‘ 


man of pleasure—he was an exceilent man of business, and the 
above letter contains the essence of good commercial correspondence 
—it is to the purpose, and in the fewest words 

The next ts of a later date, (January, 1823.) It is chiefly inter- 
esting on account ef the manly manner in which Byron wished to 
meet the prosecution against the * Vision of Judgment” in his own 


person. Hunt was convicted of publishing that satire and fined one 
hundred pounds, on the plea that it reflected on the memory of 


George the third. ‘This letter is addressed as before 


LETTER Il 
Genoa, January Sui, 18. 

“Sir—lI have written more than once to Mr. Kinnaird, to sanction 
his employment of the best counsel in your defence, and I forwarded a 
note to the same gentleman (to the same purport) to your brother. This 
he was to enclose to you in his own letter, and you were to have the 
goodness to deliver it in person. [| understand but little of the jargon, 
but you have every thing to apprehend from the abuse of these factions. 
| offered to your brother to stand the trial imstead, and to go over to 
England for that purpose ; but he tells me that this would be of no use to 
you, nor would probably be permitted by the Bridge-street gang. With re- 
gard to the arrangements for the publication of Don Juan, Mr. Kinnaird 
is my trustee im all matters of business. I] am not very sanguime on the 
subject, and would not Aave you be so, for you must be aware how 
violent publick opimion is at this moment against myself and others— 
beside the combination against you which may be expected from * the 
trade,’ as it is called. IT sent a twelfth canto to Mr. K.. on the four- 
teenth of December, 1822. The whole series would form two volumes of 
the same size as the former ones, and | expect to have the proofs soon, 
that they may be correct, or at least corrected. With regard to * The 
Laberal,’ perhaps toward the middle of the year vou might collect any 
pieces of mine from the past numbers, and republish them in a volume 
correspondent to my other works. How far such a plan may be useful, 
I know not at present, but [ trust that no time will be lost by Mr 
Kinnaird in providing you with the best counsel, and seeing the ques- 
tion at least fairly tried—it is an important one in a general point of 
view, or there is an end of history. Nouthey’s * Vision’ ought to be cited 
in vour defence, and also it ought to be stated how the obmoxious pas- 
sages (at least some of them) came to remam in the published text. But 
Let them lose no time I 








all this is for the counsel's consideration 
have the honour to be, very truly, yours ever, N. B. 


“P.S. The principal object for you in * The Liberal,’ is to employ 
good writers and pay them handsomely. I have no personal objection 
to any gentleman you may engage, nor if I had, would | allow such to 


weigh with me a moment, when it can be of service to you.” 

This last sentence is purely Byronick—never was man less selfish. 
He was a bitter enemy, as Mr. Southey knows ; and a warm, generous 
friend, as many can testify 

The third letter, written in March, 1823, contains the expression 
of that scorn for England into which he had worked himself. ‘This 
letter is remarkable, as contaming proof that he did not act unfairly 


toward Leigh Hunt 
LETTER Il! 
bain To John Hunt, Esq. 

Genoa, March 10, 1823 
“ Str—I do not know what Mr. Kinnaird intended by desiring the stop- 
page of the * The Liberal,’ which is no more in his power than in mine. 
The utmost that Mr. K. (who must have misunderstood me) should 
have done, was to state what [ mentioned to your brother, that my assist- 
ance, neither appearing esseatial to the publication, nor advantageous 
to you or your brother, and at the same time exciting great disapproba- 
tion among my friends and connexions ia England, | craved permission 
to withdraw. What is stranger is, that Mr. K. con/d not have received 
my letter to this effect till long after the date of your letter to your Lro- 
ther, this day received. The Pulei is at your service forthe third num- 
her, if you think it worth the insertion. With regard to other publica- 
tions, | know not what to think or say; for the work, even by vour own 
account, 1s unsuccessful, and | am not at al! sure that this farlure does 
not spring mie h more from me than any other connexion of the work. i 
am at this moment the most unpopular man m England, and if a whistle 
would call me to the pinnacle of English fame, [ would not utter i. 
All this, however, is no reason why [ should involve others in similar 
odium, and | have some reason to believe that ‘ The Liberal’ would 
have more success without my intervention. However this may a 
am willing to do anything | caa for your brother, or anv member his 
family, and have the honour to be your obedient, humble servant, N B 














«“P. S.—I have to add that no secession will take place on my part 
from * The Liberal,” without serious consideration with your brother 
The poems which I have desired to be published separately, required this, 
for obvious reasons of the sulject, etc., and also that theur publication 
should be immediate.” 








The next letter is curious—as giving a piece of literary history with 
which the readers of Byron are unacquainted. In March, 1823, Lord 
Byron had commenced a poem, to be called * The Conquest”—the 
ttle and subject being taken from the successful invasion of England, 
in the eleventh century, by Wilham of Nermandy. In April, 1823, 


he turned his attention to the project of gomg to Greece : the follow- 


ing letter must have been written a few days before this provect was 
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contemplated. Of the “Conquest,” he never wrote more than a _ that he was not sufficiently attentive to them. This picture we know a ‘ seeds ate 
) , ; , , »D , 
stanza—it was to have been an epick.* was painted some years ago—indeed the present exhibition proves I I l l 4 N I 4 WW -\ ( rR iN M | R Ie KR 
LETTER IV that Mr. Inman can do better things than the Bride of Lammermuir 
* To John Hunt, Esq.22 Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, London, Inghilterra No. 231.—Portrait of a lady. W.Swaim. A picture deserving ' ee a theme a 2 he 
April Mh, I8Z of notice and praise SATURDAY, JULY th, } 
- ’ , . , . n 
“ Sir—I add a few lines to what [ wrote last week, to request that No. 232.—The duke of Bourbon’s halt at La Ricchia, on his march 
ou will he he goodne mt * innaird ee . 
you will have the goodness to mention to Mr. Kinnaird, that it 1s ess to the assault of Rome Pamted by R. W. Weir, x. a. for Gi. ¢ 
ual for me to have the remaiming cantos in proofs immediately—that I \ % : Det f for ff ‘ \ } ! 
may correct the press—also those of ‘The Planet.’ a poem in four can- erplanck. ** Sound trumpet our detiance to Rome, bray it out ullit mi lding « , New-¥ - 
j ; , ‘ sts ey Ork as 1 ke praca thw stonis 
tos—now received in London. The number unpublished cantos of Don reach the affmghted city’s heart—unturl my own grand standard—ge , . 
oom ae » the filte » late . ing Muy increas rs . wition Within the fast few ve i peo 
Jams ee bading tx . cpanel nits flaeregs = ag = all—torming thres neral,”ete. See in the Mirror.of October elevent! . 1834, Bourbon’s Last " huere , 
{word illegible) or even three vols. with only nine—allowing three March hist si ho G:C. Vanek. Thiel ofall now wo eaneieh co un of the want of accommodations 
; » March, s : tel planech his t tiful 
for each. Yours in great haste, N.B “x ps as eee : : apace as DEOMEAUS pe s almost umpra ible to procure a private house, « as after 
: ture Is 1 “s best s and 1 ' tr f pamtme 
a? S.—I ope n my letter (sodo not culumniate the post) to say that ” ‘ oar's Seat style, am a Call of ey Ss ae Two « three mo s | inaye 1 = a an alee Th 
I have just seen a young man, late clerk to Galignani, of Paris; who It is besides a strictly historical picture Phe landscape of the city f i 
j : . one’s self and one’s ¢ v, and at this time of t ‘ r is 
tells me that of all my works Don Juan is the most popular, and sells and convent of La Ricchia, with the old Roman road in the foreground bie dene edd , 
Joubl wines poi ecto apd : ap We Rapa: ‘ not to be had ve or money nber of families w 
doubly in proportion—especially among the women, who send for it the and the wide plam stretching away to the mouth of the Tiber, 1s from 
more that it 1s abused. Now what is the motive of Mr. K.’s delay or Weir ~ have recently come s erty, and the wholesale vock w 
demur I cannot tell—he must be taken in by some plot or circulating eir's own drawing of the scene, taken on the spot some years ago as taken pla t t t 
i \ s : ‘ i lace 1 the « 0 on « houses, have rends iw 
lhe of the bookselling Leviathan todisgust me, or to appal him I do while the armour of the Constable de Bourbon, with hes black, ora ut , : : 
Se ‘ si , oe , Tha “” rule at ! t ‘ a al al al Is ‘ ! | 
not know who may be or who is abused by the publisher—tut I should see and white standard, described by old Brantome, and all the other m os 
little difficulty in finding one as to the resources. Leave me to fight ES : a ey Pay , , a as with infer 1 suthic vent mnimodations rather t ‘ 
with them. [have ‘bobbit it weel’ with them once—and ‘Gin it be na lita details are drawn from the best authorities, and traught with the a tant oc sail : ; ; 
weel boblit—weel bobbit—weel bobbit—gin it be na weel bobbit—we'll _ learning of art New-Yort : 
; rope ~ ; ot ow ork, as the commercial ¢ “ “ 
bob ita We have thus gone through the catalogue and presumed to give > : ' 
Th . oT} » ¢* — always caus t to het mere by _ af tunsiness ¢ 
This letter speaks of “The Planet,” a four-canto poem. What our opinion of the pictures displayed in the tenth annual exhibition of , : 
ras bec » ’ . . _ : un ne anal s tae sh ‘ v ine enee, and 
has become of it’ I can answer the question the National Academy of Design. Let it be remembered that it is . X 
Tia . } ne = iD 1; : . " case and ¢ Wihetits, Ww scuuce w Is its apse . 
rhe poem was forwarded to Mr. Hunt. When Lord Byron died, — 4), opinion of an individual, very far from being mfallible, but given ' ' \ 
nnlicat . ‘ . } of? care ‘ cdrenot to Whose lopure and whose “ « ! the ; 
application was made to him for it, by the bard’s executors, and, jy honesty and good feeling. May what we have said, and what the . ; . 
“ . « . ’ tity everv w ’ ‘ i Mees A 
atter some correspondence, he proved property m it. It remained publick has seen, cause a movement among the nch and powertul fo ot F : = 
, : a "i 4 so Such be the causes which make our fair city t ‘ 
in John Hunt's hands, and when Murray announced his new edition — th, support of a school which has done wonders im forwarding the ' , 
of Byron's Life and Poems, was offered to him, for, all things con- arts of d sign in America wee ale , cauty of the | 
sidering, a triflmg sum. John Murray is said to have answered. * 1 the existing accommodations are made ite to the ¢ 
have paid enough for Byron’s works—if I can't get this poem with- on as , . . . mar we ay BUMS CUNO THN P citizens would find it answe 
I : = gee I LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEER, : ; , ? , 
out paving for it, | will net buy it And buy it he did not ect were hey to lives Pe sutpus capital in Ounding Ninent 
Moore never names * The Piane t.” but he knew that Byron had would cnsure a goo se « mterest for the Pi 
J NT *E TU Be ' ee i , 
left the poem Does not this prove that he wrote, not a life of Byron, CURRE YT LITERA RE © oxte aml size « « oer sul dal to the « ve ‘ 
but a history of Byron's literary nnexion with Mr. Murray, the Tnosk who have good teeth, of course, wish to preserve them; and co ! ‘ 
London publisher it is verv natural that those who have them not, should desire to cor 
’ , } J * ‘ 
Here I pause, for the present. | shall forward, for publication in ceal the deficrency by some artificial succedaneum A toothless pe / Irs | a 
the New-York Mirrer, some anecdotes of and unpublished poetry by | sen ts like a soldier without arms, and Shakspeare has very concisely OE" . , Saiee Saaee Oe . ne 
5 ' iM ‘ ott ie ol thes it ty. 4 one Wa * 
Lord Byron. Everything connected with such a man is worthy of | told us that to be sans teeth, is to be sans evervthing. ‘The first ob : ‘ wd — 
. } ‘ i rst lf 4 t I ‘ ‘ 
record —for even in tritles was his peculiar diosynerasy developed ject of the parent's care should be a watchful attention over theirotl- ™ : shai 
spring's teeth, as on the carefulness or neglect which the pearly ho ‘ ‘ y are written « | ‘ 


THE FINE ARTS, nours of the mouth then meet with, de pa nd their subsequent beauty int . hee el ' . The fte 


egularity and comfort Ifa proper watchtulness is not exe cised att complished, tie t t, een rayrstifle bs ith 
iro irrecrulant “ar negtodl j wr w ’ She deed on S dav nu tun D ' srl at 
EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. period, when their irregulanties can be corrected, and all deticreney ' i m 
the dental system supphed, a daughter 1 alter lie may very pustiv a will othe « nh res win christian, cons ms that he 
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dress her mother thus \“ su 1 tive are » better wo Wineore 
No. 219.—Porrrarts of a lady and child. W lham Page, « ‘We met, ‘twas in a crowd, and I th t he wo s 1 me, “ eal et ‘ M w weary are at rest tine 
picture occupies the place ol honour, par exce/lence Itisa spiel the loss of my teeth | was sure ‘ , \ tor tne forest uc iD ‘ i 1 
proot of talent in the young artist who produced, and highly credit- © Spent S Vorrs ’ = cS ‘ his stile Wa alte an y cu ' bet ere , 
} . ae shew mw mh i fe { s alee yreerd Vere iltere : 
able, by its conspicuous situation, to the manly feeling of the older art BE» sheen hte oni os tenth bows 8 < EO, aR RY ders elom Dorethea Brown was born ] verpoul 
ists of the commuttee of arrangement, who, with one voice, have given A cas-light shone on me, how | hated its brightness ' ' Okina hose St. Anne-street, now standing, oldtaslione 
. ] ] ; ' ‘ 1 
the paim to a youth, whose first attempts, when a st ident of the Aca- A deep s escaped me, Which Leo ” er stot lie a desolate ithe midst of the newer build . win » 
: Oh!’ thou art the cause of this a sh. mv mothe 
demy of Design, were anything but promising We understand that 7 rn ! I! fat “ rs native of Ire ‘ her t or a (ix 
. , 4 boot 
“aims | his arody ot t! pular melody we hav ti fror tha ttle 
many pictures have been reyected by the council this wear, and the ce: or rg: ons - = ' , ] 1 Miss Wanner, but descended from, or connected w 
. treatise which ts t sulyect of thrs notice, and whe = hee st 
candidates for fame, are, of course, disple ased: but it is a salutarv - - , . } ao Ve fate , ew } ’ 10 nlaviul 
. wiblished by Dr lostwick, Dentist » ( s-stree 
lesson, and will produce its effect upon those tvroes who have real ta- I . . | i 2 , I 7 : ’ ‘ r1 ‘ tro t eof poetry ' rom ‘ 
inn hod ot Wal } nai \ ' 
j } } nay be had ¢ ‘ Vv and " Ss ! 1 oonsell . 
lent, and upon the future exhibitions of the Academy of Design. Mr : ohn , 2 I ee, : ey eee ery ter from her carhest childhood W 
sieledd « : ly Dentist.” ] ' tt j 
. el cd all ‘ Sl, anal 4 ° ‘ i i, WH ™ 
Page now takes his stand among our foremost portrait-painters. ‘This P : , , pre y= she was verv ¥ her fan removed from Liverpool to S 
‘ > ible dissertation on this all-important sulmeect, and calculated to do as 
composition of lady and child, displays accuracy of drawing, fine na-  “Y * ; — p sat en er \ 1 North W s—she on od at a very ca " ind 
] ] } much good as those impudent prete ers. t Crawceours. did mischief 
tural expression, (especially in the infant,) and rich, clear colouring, oT e . . ery maried life, after the birth of five sons, was clouded by the estra 
j ah } : ie merical the last and most perfect edition of the poet 
seldom seen from any artist Ihe touch is free and maste riv Wi k Wal : . ! . ment of her hus , On the death of her mother, w whom 
. » Works of Si alter Scott has, at length, appeared trom tl ress 
can only say to Mr. Page, in the words of West to Stuart, * Do better ; Ml Passings yur asd ; io ge d resided, she brok establishment in Wales, and remo 
os ome : : . < f essrs. Conner and ooke, and ws unrivalled m its b tv, th 
No 220.—The Count I golno tnd his childre n, confined in a pri- . : ” : _ , to Wave ‘ | “lt of I ‘ ni. f i whence, af 
; . ore . vertection of its matter, and its cheapness tus embecilished with 
son at Pisa, Italy G. Marsiglia, N 4 The passage of Dante's In- I : 1 residen of thre ve whe un removed te Dubl j ' 
on an exquisite portrait of the tllustrious author, a r fe ft the spot 
» which is the subject of this scene, has been repeatedly quoted we ’ : ; , 2 : . . s~ ’ . os li rks are or fest epitaph ane 
} . which he hallowed bw his resider nd a preta wh detalles the I 
and r yn itedly painted jor the exlubition of last year Mr. Frederick on abhi ( pretace ch de 
character ot the uncert mer and the « ects i ttol ttained j 
S. Agate, one of the academicians, now im Italy, had a picture on the ‘a . se" : { f Ihe © ts tmoyed , 
: by it Phese obje« hia tu accomplished d New-Yo 7 wees ‘ , — i he iy ‘ 
same subject, the remembrance of which, though it was taulty, de- , , = a ie we 
° . may boast of hav ’ oduced the st erlect ‘ Wi Ove ‘ ' ‘ ’ 
preciates Signor Marsiglia’s. In fact, we think this verv worthy artist : ' ee , ss oye an ae ie 
° . " spect tt! ollectod pe We 1 ‘ ott . i ‘ ‘ 
has extubiuted several compositions of more merit than his Count poet, Os ee CLOG Pocricas ) ot the \ vot the N ow { edos i what « 
A RE el Panegvrick, either of the author o Ss 4 on, wouk ‘ vy su . ‘ t “ t « whose u nent ‘ ‘ mal 1 
youl and fis chilarer . ; 
oor 1. 1: . . wrtiuous, but we cannot resist quotime tromt mreface t ! ow ’ . ' P 
No. 223.—The landing of Henry Hudson. R. W. Weir. x.4. Thisis °°" ' he — 7 may WHes 
. analysis of the poetry of Scott, and its effects o cultivated mon . i ies ro ' 
a happy choice of an American subject. Whether the credit belongs to : :; . , a » SCCUSCRIN 
Mr. Verplanck, for whom it is painted, or to the artist. we do net know Phe : 2 7 . Nie ‘ ut Literatur ‘ ‘ 
= ! poetry of Scott | rm , w ‘ , . ‘ it { 
The scenery of the magnificent river, to which the name of the navi- world. « he P the altar of our he : be ’ ‘ oft anne ‘ SOLEDE TNE perp 
gator is given, the forms, manner and costume of the aborigmes mn then i .u \ ! ‘ es, and who S4 tt We t ‘ ‘ " ne lo 
unsoplusticated state, are finely contrasted with the figure and dress . eae cegiyee ~ i , uchin . 
; . ouward as W fa ' ee 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
of the adventurous Europeans, who are approaching in the boat trom ower of ead tm . ' . . ; ‘ ‘ ’ ! ‘ ‘ 
the stately ship im the otiing. The signals of amity displaved by the ‘ we « them from our « 7 Fhe Lay of Ne ata I ‘ " i bent f f cha 
sachems, and the frank nl etitnd P j vl lthe I ! l © ta . ! ' ‘ it ! the ) 
rems, and the frank, manly attitude and countenance of Hudson, \ 
. . os words ‘ ‘ t \ ‘ P oh 
all strike with delight, and call for the admiration of the spectator wild : , : : I" ' ene ate eon vot 
s dl re ne chivalry " es 
We understand that Mr. Weir had not vet done all he wished to his t which the poet s ested w the ‘ ‘ as 5 ed tre ' | 
picture before his engagements to the Academy induced himto send = wnt ‘ ‘ ‘ . : t 
sis. sameniaainanel Oe . . - 
it; this, perh ips, accounts for a little want of force in the foregroy nd “| , : 1 , . l , . 
. , “Pits sty s tecatlee heranty, be vi? eo, are ‘ ‘ of , ’ 
s, as com] srred with those im the boat—a want easily remedied sm and construc of bis e < t 1 st \ ess, vete . , : 
unting is agai in tus studio borate: easy flow ete ot is ‘ . , the ‘ , { ‘ ‘ 
° 4 nine ‘ ey ‘ v« the « ‘ ‘ the ‘ 
—The Bride of Lammermuir. H. Inman. We saw this pie- : ¢ ’ ; \! . 
: : I ta e musick u thes riornnt those dif os by v } \ / \n J a new " 
irtist's studio, and thought of it more highly (excellent asit§ — orly raretss head bee ] ¢ ‘ ‘ < o Lic j ‘ 
is) then, than now. It appears among the surrounding brilliant frames FE sii poetry inte an entirely new ’ . e. 
DI u caks \ © " 
and colours to want light, and iulthough parts have all the talent of th Mr vnovelof Tf Ss Rot epres \\ 
artist, there are parts which show that his models were not good, or ote ‘ ! . ‘ eon re ‘ Vi ’ ‘ 
' - ’ ‘ I i { ‘ 
an . It is also published s ] eously ‘ ( er of <0 . 
* This is the only fragment—it was found amaaz Byron's apers atter : Aritien é ha ‘ part ol it "ve r 
his departure trom Genoa to Greece ; we alluded to this work al ‘ ‘ wea pite , 
M 3-9, 182 the hook. as a foretaste of the tre , ed fe ‘ We hope a \ 
I ‘ ; ‘ ste ‘ 
econd edition of “ Swallow Barn” will be r up 
The Son of Love and Lord of War I sinz ; ‘ eof \" | 
. s “ees Of This » or 7 : 
Him who bade England bow to Nort ‘ abit mths pe a \ 
Aud left the name of conqueror more than hing We perceive that the pamphlet ) t (holer 
To hus ur conqueraiile dynusty Dy 1S. Bow of thes « « hee ‘ ex] | 
Not fanned a w Victory's fleeting w f «6 
" ss Kf ‘ = ! re i - ts ‘ ‘ t« al 
. | 
va ; g tas establishing by facts t« " th I | 
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YB GOorvDeiNy STARS. 
A ROMANCE—COMPOSED BY THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM 
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Why seeks that love- , # lois-te To shroud 
that fair, aid, The chiil- -ing gloom, that beau-ty’s 
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That scarf she bears, her dear x 4 wore, Tis with his life-blood dyed A bra-ver heart, a 
ee ae a ee me. 
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| bol-der hand Ne%er dared the bat - tle tide, ne’er dared the bat-tle tide, never dared the bat-tle tide. 
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Sva.+~~ 
2d—Why droops in grief that aged form, In childless sorrow fades his days, 3d—YVe golden stars! that high in air | Ah, no! the woes o'er which we sigh— 
That honour'd sire, ah say ? | His valiant heir is slain; Iu boundless revel glow, | Alas! why should they be l— 
. bal | 
Why wear those high and lordly tow'rs That home of love with wonted toy Think ye, at all, of gentle hearts Leave, as I view your bright’ning smiles, 
The hues of lone decay t | Will ne’er resound again. That suffer here below f | But wend'ring tears for me. 
MISCELLANY From the one broke—bright, yet searce dts t—the Rebecea of He Most perRFecT BEAUTY —That is not the most perfect te 
pierre s Donnas ; Ivanhoe: from the other rose, shrewd and selfish, the Andrew Fair- whieh, publick, would attract the greatest observation or even 
service of Rob Rov Che ongimel ot the tirst need t er to have that white the statuary would admit to be at ultless prece of clay, 
' PEN ON BOARD THE SHIP ALGONQUIN, DELAWARE Bay exintedker clemonts balonecd to the idcal: bat t butinr wee kneaded up with blood. But that is true beauty, which has on! 
= xe 1 t purely the ere re of experience, and either coped from one, or a substanee. but a spirit, a beauty that we must intunately know, 
R\ YRON ‘OWER 
stl! a nie n lded unconse ous ’ eral, of al denizens of the ustly to appreciate ; a beauty lighted up in conversation, where the 
Aniev ¢ mbiat I have marl ae livine world. In Shakspeare the same doublencss of character is re nind shines as it were through its casket, where, in the language of 
) ol ‘ niarKeal Ue : a - eee : : : ale 1 a > 
Nor vet for ever do | leave thee now merkably vestble The loftvest ideal is perpetually Linked wit the we poet, “the eloquent bleed spoke in her checks, and so ats V 
And busy thoughts of thee my bosom swe most exact copy of the commoners of Lite spakspeare had never srought, that we mught almost sav her body thought \n orde: 
aes ' ~ sV 
- ’ “ iran , s« s! and a od beautv which, t! more we know, the more we ac- 
And thronging recollections load my brow ; b Miranda “ . - . . ue — of beau : - 5 : 5 ; 
> llilion, “ach el ter mmbodies “end w of iil « (to return to ee ¢ < s tor not having betore discovered 1 ‘ sat 
For | have roam’d through thy eternal woods I beNATACTE : gal eve odie : , . ; = % ne. 1 4 
. 1 oxsitiron)t they { rommat ther of erionet races Wihueh bespeak that their owner has 4 sot ms 18 tha’ 
Have dreamed m fair St. Lawrence’ veal isle, y prey ; — : . pahes pees | t 
; ' he TT ‘lovs, possessing charms as resistioss as Unie 
Have breasted Missi corer floods, ca i never ci pnt . i | nl } s 
P f I ‘ ati? rvplian, lor wich ntony wisely paid the bawbie OF 7 
And wooed on Allegames*® top Aurore’s waking simile SONG OF ANN ' ¥ Srvy Me } 
vora » boauty like the msing of hus own Italian suns, alwavs ¢ 
Raith er 
And now we part, the ship ts flving fast, ert MA ever t same 
Her pathw av deck'd by wreaths of whi foam With thee how blest atiotd = 
i ) 1 \ } ae wi y ral 
And all the swelling sails that bend the mest With thee | Iv Wheres prac : ‘ 
_ . } r ii } . t i uy sensipie women have ote “wee ue ‘ 
Obey the flag, that tluttering pomts * to he (ould wait, er bounding ¢ ar— S ! P } 
es . - ~ a Coad ad sonny _m the following wav wv have ena I 
tiome, home, that tender word tet me retrace Dut, parted by severe « or : 3 
And j | | t P . . ! isi them to their own confidante, b it i st ‘ 
nd bid *} ‘onjure over the sea r different must o 0 ‘ . \ ‘ 
bs ad Ind each letter conjure : 7 uy ‘ + 4 " thon to se ery I it contidante, however, is they Know, Will inla 
Each chershed wish and every well-known tace, Mav 8 DE JOY——-CNOUTH FOC Tix hil ‘ 1 +h aime ». and eh 
I } | , j ! ‘ ity ! rin her principa ve Uirst moment she sces >; and this 
Lo banish thoughts of those trom whom flee Oo weep and pray tt . 1 1 . ° ‘ 
= a ml ‘ fiatterv which aiwavs succecas | ven hose eniaies 
Yet shame [| pot to bear an o'er-fall heart, pangs t foolish neart must Jee., “ wuscate flattery in any other shape, will not reyeet it Is 
Nor blush to turn behmd my teartul eves When hope shall be tor ever flow ist as we ean bear the light of the sun when reflected by the me 
lis from no stranger coast T now must per No selfish murmurs shall reve — 
7h r ! r \ 
Its to no stranvers lett. | wield these sits Nea en MRUrMUr Eve Ss s OMror | some es small ¢ . ‘ 
, ’ ’ ' rl 
Welcome and home were mine within this " Nor will Tt 1roug lite’s erless Ve s fliet pain 1 le h mav sto vast t 
Whose sons I leave, whose shores fade fast trom me lake a pale drooping mourner mes vet the es in ering les t x 
And cold must be mine eves and heart and Viule Tea A MV secre s a ' underyre 1 of sm 
. } ' ' | - 
When, fair Columba! thev turn cold o M woul © Te ! since ve © te ) leases 
Lrrerary criticism —A eritick, commenting on writings that have Cromwent Dr. George Bate, the confidentzal physician of Oliver Draru.—Death is the great treasure-house of love. ‘There Les 
acquired some popularity, obse rved, that they eontamed two views Cromwell, thus desertbes the gre protector * A poriect master ol hored eal wealth of passien and of youth; there the heart, or 
j ll «hb + i y Yue , , ° » ‘ ) , hig 
of life contradictory of each other, the one melming to the weal and a w arts of s won a diss ition, Whe, ning up t prec now own the miser. turns te co tplate the hoards 
loftv—ihe other to the worldly and evniea!. ‘The entick remarked, | Wlutes of his eves, and seckn x the Lord with prous gestures, will dden from the world. Henceforth, it us but the common an 
that “this might arise from the author having two separate characters | Weep and pray, and cant most devs tu Opportunity offers Of cy cons of affection that it wastes on the uses and things te 
~a circumstance less uncommon than the world suppose d here dealing his dupe a knock-dow Ws der the sha Os 
is great depth in the eritick’s observation. An author usually has Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets 
two characters—the one belonging to imagimation—the other to his Cuear pustications.—Cheap literature may be injurious It Terms, FOUR DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, mi acrance \ 
experience From the one come all his higher umbedyings » by the creates a thirst for readmg, not knowledge nd, like camels, people | Jetters must be post-pa d, and directed to the editors 





help of the one he elevates—he refines: from the other come his be- | now-a-days quaff as readily from muddy and shal!ow pools, as from 


ngs of © the earth, earthy,” and his aphorisms of worldly caution deep, pure and hving springs Scott and Co. Printers, 33 Ann-street. 
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